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Barbara Wilson 
947 Port Queen 
Of Prince Rupert 


Barbara Wilson, the charming 
md pretty young miss of Mela- 
atla, triumphed in the competition 
br the title of Port Queen for the 
ity of Prince Rupert. She won 
ith an overwhelming number of 
tes. Barbara is the second 
ative girl to be chosen as Port 
een, her sister “Marjorie form- 
ly held that title. 


Thanks .ta the Kinsmen _ for 
soring, ~rbara Wilson, and to 
r. Sta@u-.lle for making this a 
necessful venture. The Kinsmen 
Prince Rupert are the first 
ganizataion to . choose a Native 
1 for their candidate. Mayor 
orah Arnold graciously crowned 
r Queen Barbara. 
An earnest vote of thanks goes 
the City of Prince Rupert and 
s leaders for the help given our 
ative youth in their effort to 
ure better education. You are 
deed setting a good example. 
r. Anfield, our Indian agent is 
e first agent here to give the 
ative youth a chance to obtain 
gher education, since the days 
“The Land Question” in which 
v. Peter Kelly and Mr. Andrew 
ull of the Allied Indian Tribes 
ght for this same privilege. 


r. W. W. O'Neill, former prin- 
al of Booth Memorial High 
bool, and Miss Mercer, former 
cipal of King Edward Element- 
™ School have paved the Path 
Indian children to enter the 
ic schools of this city. You, 
Anfield, Mr. O’Neill, Miss 
er and the members of the 
men’s Club, have proved you 
true Canadians. The City of 
e Rupert has been generous 
bur people in helping us to 
ress. May you be a shining 
hple to other cities and com- 
ities. 





































































































































—STELLA JEFFREY 














1947 
CONVENTION 


The 1947 Convention of 
e Native Brotherhood of 
ritish Columbia is being 
eld at Bella Coola. The 
ate at this time is not 
efinite, but December 4 


pems to be the popular 
ate. —Picture by Courtesy of Stan Saville of the Kinsmen 
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B Grant the Old-Age Pension to Aged Indians 
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FRANK CALDER 


This is the first of a number of 
articles to be submitted on Indian 
problems’ by Frank Calder. Frank 
is the first Native Canadian to at- 
tend the University of British Co- 
lumbia where he graduated in the- 
ology in 1946. Many will remem- 
ber Frank from school days at 
Coqualeetza Residential School, 
where he spent many happy years 
and made many friends. Later he 
attended the Chilliwack High 
School. Though still young, only 
32, Frank has some gigantic plans. 
Having an ingrained interest in 
the social and economic welfare of 
the Canadian Indian, he plans to 
take further degrees in anthrop- 
ology and social welfare at the 
University of Washington, and then 
to ‘put the Natives on the map” 
via journalism. These are gigantic 
plans, but Frank will accomplish 
them for he has a sticking quality 
that will win through any difficulty. 
When you meet Frank you realize 
that he is a likable chap like many 
another young man of today, clean- 
cut, intelligent and a little shy. 


In between varsity sessions he 
was employed by the B.C. Packers 
as tallyman at Sunnyside and in 
the same capacity in the Fresh Fish 
and Cold Storages of Prince Ru- 
pert. In this industry he took 
active interest in the labor policies, 
being an executive member of the 
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“Lam come a light into the 
world, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on me should not 
abide in darkness.” — John 


—This message inserted by advertiser. 


The United States and 
Canadian Indian Status 


By FRANK CALDER 


In the United States, Indians 
are treated as human beings. 

As Native Americans, they en- 
joy the rights and liberties to 
which they are rightfully entitled, 
and their civil and economic ad- 
vantages are second to none on 
the North American continent. 


Compared to Canada’s treatment 

of her native population, which is 
little removed from a_ civilized 
form of slavery and oppression, 
theirs is a land of hope and prom- 
ise. 
* Since 1920, aided and encouraged 
by a sympathetic public opinion, 
numerous white and Indian or- 
ganizations dedicated to native 
causes, and far-sighted government 
policies, their way of life has 
steadily improved. 

But up to 1860, there were only 
a scattered few champions to plead 
for the American Indian. These 
comprised missionaries, govern- 
ment employees and army officers. 

Through their efforts the Indian 
Rights Association was formed in 
Philadelphia and the subsequent 
removal of a large number of cor- 
rupt Indian agents followed. 

The first policies of the Amer- 
ican government were to “de-In- 
dianize,’ or Americanize the In- 
dian. This meant suppression of 
tribal government, communal land 
tenure, religions, arts and customs. 
’ This led to such evils as indi- 
viduai land ownership, near de- 
struction of family life through in- 
stitution of boarding schools, and 
rapid dissipation of Indian re- 
sources. Under this policy of 
guardianship the Indians lost much 
of their initiative and resourceful- 





Prince Rupert U.F.A.W.U. Local 
for a period of two years. 

Mr. Calder is at the present time 
employed by the Vancouver News- 
Herald as a freelance reporter on 
Indian problems and background 
here and in the United States, 
from an Indian’s point of view. 
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ness and gained an attitude of de- 
pendence. 

Through the General Allotment 
Act of 1887, which gave property 
to individual Indians, began the 
wedge whereby they lost 80 mil- 
lion acres of valuable land to 
white settlers by 1920. 

In that year the “tide” for the 
Indian began to turn. The public 
at large got behind their cause, 
and an institute of government re- 
search committee was formed to 
study Indian conditions. 

In 1924 the U.S. expressed its 
gratitude for the Indian war effort 
by granting them complete citizen- 
ship. 

Two years later, a senate sub- 
committee was formed to further 
investigate Indian affairs. It was 
given the power to act, and be- 
came a forum in which Indians 
could express their grievances. — 

The findings, after years of in- 
vestigation, of both the research 
committee and the senate resulted 
in 1929 in the appointment to the 
Office of Indian Affairs of con- 
scientious men—and for the first 
time a director of education. 

The next forward step was the 
passing of the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act in 1934 which provided 
for community control of lands and 
resources, encouraged tribal life, 
gave Indians the right to organ- 
ize for self-government, allowed 
tribes to borrow for business pur- 
poses ,and for advanced educa- 
tional facilities. 

Great strides in Indian affairs 
in the U.S. have taken place in 
the past 27 years, until now the 
Native Americans in most parts of 
the U.S. are within their new day 
and age. In isolated districts they 
are within grasp of it. 

Compare this with Canada where, 
since 1867, there is yet to be a. 
major change for betterment of 
social and economic conditions for 
Native Canadians. 

Early Indian-white relations in 
what is now Canada and the 
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ANYTHING TO SELL 


The NATIVE VOICE have thousands of readers who 
comprise a great potential market for your goods. This 
and and growing paper is proving daily an advertising 
medium of real worth. For rates on advertising, with 
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United States involved chiefly 
controversial land question, and 
neglect of the uplifting of 

social and economic welfare of th 


Indians suffered from the fag 
they owned rich lands the rights ¢ 
which the settlers and authoritie 
were determined to possess. 


Proclamation of George III j 
1793 established methods of de; 
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Your Old Friend... 


Previously on the “Union” 
invites you to his 
store while in town. 


All kinds of repair work, done. 
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De Luxe Jewelers} 
57 East Hastings Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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We maintain Fish Camps 
in all areas to serve our 
Native Fishermen. 


Foot of Campbell 











W. R. (Dick) PETERSON 
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By H. L. G. KELLY 


your correspondent is covering 
invitation extended to Rev. W. 
Bunt, superintendent of Home 
sionos, B.C. Conference, United 
yeh of Canada, and Rev. and 
s P. R. Kelly of the Mission 
t “Thomas Crosby,” to attend 
ninetieth anniversary of the 
k of William Duncan among the 
mshean Tribe. The annivers- 
was celebrated in Metlakatla, 
ka, in the Duncan Memorial 
ch. The visitors were intro- 
ed by the pastor of the church, 
.F. C. Schmidt, who has been 
ister there for the past ten 
















ey. Bunt was the introductory 
uker and he said it was. a 
lege to be invited on such a 
mentous occasion. Rev. P. R. 
ely was the principal speaker of 
evening and delivered a rich 
eful sermon. 
he Duncan Memorial Choir, 
er the direction of Mr. Ray 
Haldane, opened the service 
h the rendition of “The Lord’s 
ver.” 
ter the service a social gather- 
was held where the visitors 
nally met the congregation. The 
master, Mr. Ryan, called on 
tral members of the congrega- 
They voiced a warm welcome 
behalf of the people of Metla- 
a and expressed a_ heartfelt 
Ss hks to the visitors for coming to 
ir them on the ninetieth anni- 
sary of the landing of William 
han among their people. The 
wipal speakers, Rev. W. P. 
t and Rev. P. R. Kelly, replied 
the reception tendered them 
overwhelming and hoped that 
opportunity would present it- 
to come back again in the near 
re, 
é William Duncan Memorial 
rch has often been called the 
{minster Abbey of Alaska. No 
ription could be more fitting. 
his imposing looking structure 
its cathedral bell towers ris- 
above the village is a memor- 
scene with the green hills 
Annette Island in the back- 
ON@End. The Carollonic Bells, 
‘h call the worshippers to 
wie, is a memorial to those 
participated in the last great 
lict. The church inside is a 
ation of finished beauty in 
and yellow cedar. The seat- 
apacity is 500. The first thing 
meets the eye is a stained 
window memorial to William 
tan. It is a fitting tribute to 
man known as the “Apostle of 
a.” The music is supplied 
d Hammond electric organ. 
¢ principal industry of the 
no wee’ is fishing. The people de- 
a larger part of their income 
us the sea. There the similarity 
ng he B.C. Natives stop. The 
th Mirity of the fishermen fish for 
village co-operative cannery, 
1 is owned and operated by 
Metlakatla citizens. All pro- 
Mat accrue from the cannery 
aken over by the City Council 
spent on public improvements 
teir community. This is a 
lic example how the Native 
le, with a little help, can 
te themselves by their own 
tive. The cannery, financed 
te U.S. Government, has been 
ed into a paying proposition 
he Metlakatlans, as a result 
3 eople have a very profitable 
Ty that adds considerably 
t village income. In addition 
have a sawmill for commun- 
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Metlakatla, Alaska 


ity use. There is contemplation in 
building a larger and more modern 
mill with an eye to export possi- 
bilities. The hydro-electric plant 
purchased by the Town Council 
supplies free all the current for the 
entire village. As a result the town 
is run on “push button” style. 

Every house has hot and cold 
running water with all the facili- 
ties of a modern home. Right now 
as everywhere else there is a 
shortage of building material. So 
plans for new houses are a little 
slow. As material is becoming 
easier to get the houses are going 
up accordingly. The village has a 
fine large community hall which is 
the centre of their athletic life. 
Their basketball prowess is known 
all over Alaska and Prince Rupert. 
They have an excellent day school 
well staffed and those desiring a 
higher education continue at 
Ketchikan or go to the schools in 
the States. The general academic 
average of the Metlakalans is very 
good. There are quite a number 
of graduates from American col- 
leges who have done well for 
themselves. 


In World-War II the Metlakatlans 
were well represented. Over 70 
members answered their country’s 
call to arms, roughly about ten 
percent of the population. That is 
a fine record for a small com- 
munity. They fought in all theatres 
of action and in every branch of 
the U.S. armed forces. 

During the war an airbase was 
established on Annette Island. It 
was used by the Americans and 
Canadians in joint defence. Today 





\ 


it is used to meet the civilian needs 
in commercial aviation that is vital 
to Alaska. As Annette Island be- 
longs to the Metlakatla people, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
of the U.S. Government is consider- 
ing a permanent lease on the air- 
base which will add to the com- 
munity funds. The Metlakatlans 
spoke very highly of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force boys who 
were stationed there during the 
war. As Canadians, it was very 
gratifying to hear that the Cana- 
dians were highly thought of. By 
coincidence I met one of the lads 
who was stationed up there and 
he says it was a pleasure to be 
stationed near such friendly and 
hospitable people. Harold Clarke 
says he will always remember the 
kindness of the Matlakatlans. 


Generally speaking there is a 
bright alert air that pervades the 
atmosphere of the Metlaktla vil- 
lage. They convey an attitude of 
industrious contentment. There is 
little danger of the Metlakatlans 


assuming that “they have arrived.” 


Any community, city, nation, or 
empire that adopts that attitude, 
has the first signs of industrial 
and moral decay. The Metlakatlans 
are too industrially intelligent to 
think they have reached the 
zenith of their community efforts. 


Truly the word “citizen,” which 
is foreign in the vocabulary of the 
Canadian Native, has an effective 
Democratic soundness when applied 
to the Alaskan Native. Many hold 
civil service appointments and 
public positions. They are en- 
couraged to take part in public 
life. The material benefits that 
they profit from citizenship status 
is far reaching and definitely in 
their favor. 

The warm hospitality exenteded 
by Rev. F. Schmidt and his wife 
to the visiting church “ambassa- 
dors” and your correspondent will 
ever be remembered.’ 





What is life for if not to make 
living less’ difficult for one 
another—Hubbard. 
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QUALITY LEADS THE WAY! 


ISHERMEN make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 
condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabeled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it mere 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supply crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 
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These legends were 


and Eloise Street were able 
be put into book form until 
Medicine Man to Medicine Man. 


KHALS 
Khals made Swavhil, the sky. 
He made Swaghiss, the thunder; 
He made Tsalukut, the lightning; 


He made Skulghil, the fierce 
wind, ; 

Skulghil, who roars in the empty 
spaces. 


Khals made Siakhum, the sun, 

And Thugaltz, the white moon. 

Khals made Kwasil, the stars, 

And Chukilghilum, the colored 
rainbow. 


Khals stood in the sky. 
He saw Schwail, the earth, 
Grow in the mists. 


Khals saw Tseohill, the first man. 


TSEOHILL 

Tseohill walked in Schwail, 

earth. 
He said: “It is mine, 
All this land and water. 
Maymukh, the bird, 
Smeayech, the beast, 
Tsahqui, the great salmon. 
They are mine for my hunger. 
What then is Khals? 
I am greater than he, 
I have Schwail, the earth, 
And a woman to help me!” 


the 


A roll of thunder ran along the 
sky. 

Far away in the sun, 

Tsur-way-his, the Bird of Heaven, 

Opened his eyes 

And Tsalukut, the lightning, 


Forked out above the earth. 


Tseohill watched unafraid. 
“Who is this Khals?” 
He shouted at the thunder. 
“Let him come and fight he 
For this woman 
And Schwail, the earth!” 
But Spahals, the wind, 
Sang a small mocking song at his 
shoulder 
And Khals said: 
“Let him have the earth for a 
while. 
Let him see what he can do. 
Let him build a great people in the 
earth. 
I will come back.” 
And Khals slept. 


% * * 
MIKTZAL 
Miktzal sat on the white sand 
And looked out across the water. 
He saw the glittering sun-path 
Stretching to the edge of Swayhil, 
the sky. 
Miktzal laughed 
And said to Tumeah, 
That small brown bird 
forest 
Who perched on his shoulder: 
“See, that is the golden path for 
Khals to walk on 


of the 


When he wakes from his long 
sleep 

And comes back to Schwail, the 
earth.” 


Miktzal laughed again 

Because of the sun. 

And the bright water 

And the youth that was in him. 
Tumeah answered with a soft chirp 
And a little note of song. 


Miktzal sat on the white sand, 


given to a pon 5 

i i translated into Chilliwack Indian. 
ntion weniue Same to get a translation accu 
printed in this paper. Th 
In later chapters, 


Around him his paint bowls, 
Shells from the water... 
Paints blue and crimson, 
Orange and ochre, 

Bright clays and rock dust, 
Bark from the tree trunks, 
Juices from plant stems. . 
Secrets of Miktzal. 


A rustle of swift wings 
And Maymukh, the bird folk, 
Fluttered around him; 
Maymukh, the bird folk 
All of one color . 

Cried: 

“Miktzal, come paint us! 
Give us your colors, 
Red, blue and yellow; 
Give us your colors, 
Your magic, O Miktzal!” 


Miktzal laughed loud and long 

As he looked at the bird-folk 

Eager and waiting. 

His painter’s eye glinted with mis- 
chief. 

He said: 

“Khals is asleep; 

I will be Khals for a little while.” 

And he turned to his paint bowls. 


So Skukakhat, the robin, got his 

red _ breast, 

And Skuritz, the grouse,, his bar- 
red wings; 

Gekt, the woodpecker, 

Got his scarlet crest, 

And Skakhmawkh, the blackbird, 
his red wing-spots. 


But Cloya, the chatterer, 
not wait. 

He flew among the paint-bowls, ° 

Cried: “Miktzal, come paint me, 

Miktzal, paint me next, 

Miktzal, paint me now!” 

Perched on a paint-bowl, 

“Miktzal, use this one; 

Miktzal, paint me next!” 


would 


Miktzal frowned and laughed at 
the same time; 
Frowned and laughed, crying: 


“Take the paint, Clova; 

Take all the blue paint! 

Be Clova, the bluejay, 

Clova, blue chatterer!” 
So he dipped Clova in the blue 

paint, 

Rolled him in the blue paint, 
Threw him up in the air, 
Laughed: “Leave us, blue scolder!” 
So Clova, 
With his blue feathers, 
Flew away dripping and indignant 


Because he had got what he 
wanted. 

Miktzal turned to the others. 

Now Dzough, the sunset, was 


painting the sky 

With his own colors. 

All the birds were gone 
Except Spahal, the crow, 
And Yukhola, the seagull. 

All the paints were gone 
Except two bowls, 

The black paint and the white. 


He poured the black paint over 
Spahal 

And said: 

“You will be a great chief 

With this black blanket.” 

He poured the white paint over 
Yukhola. 

He said: 

"You shall be the white seagull, 


Skimming over. the water 

And shining in the sun; 

Khals will see you 

When he wakes from his long sleep 
And walks down the sunpath 

To see the earth again. 

You will be beautiful 

If you say nothing: 

Even Miktzal 

Cannot paint a voice!” 


Then Miktzal picked up his empty 
bowls 

And went away laughing, 

Saying as he went: 

“Khals will see a new thing 

On Schwail, the earth. 

Now I will sleep, too.” 

And his laughter rang along the 
shore. 


Out-of-Town 


Visitors 





Mr. Isadore J. Morris, we are 
proud to announce, became a full- 
fledged member of the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. 

Mr. Morris is the son of Morris 
Quaw, Government Chief of the 
Shelly Band at Prince George, B.C., 
and is also the general secretary at 
that district. 

Morris is at present convalescing 
in Vancouver, having had a serious 
accident in a sawmill and suffered 
a badly smashed ankle when a log 
from a carrier rolled on him. The 
injury necessitates the use of silver 
pins to hold the break together. 

We wish him the best of luck and 
a full recovery. 

* te * 


We regret to announce the death 
of Clifford Joe of Ladner, B.C., on 
September 4. 

The late Clifford is the son of 
Mr. Simon Joe, Branch Secretary 
of the Native Brotherhood of B.C. 

It might also be recalled in the 
September issue of The Native 
Voice that Clifford was overcome 
by fumes while putting out a fire 
that started on fheir gillnetter. 

Our deepest sympathy to his 
family. 

* ca 1 

Captain David Bernard of the 
seiner “Kana,” and crew member 
Louis Walkus of Rivers Inlet, B.C., 
were visitors at the Vancouver 
Office. 

At the conclusion of official busi- 
ness with the Native Brotherhood 
and the Settlement Service, Captain 
Bernard returned to his home in 
Rivers Inlet. 

* * x 


Mr. Moses Alfred of Alert Bay, 
B.C., spent a few days in Vancou- 
ver and also called at the Brother- 
hood Office on official business. 

Mr. Alfred Moses is well known 
along the coast as the suécessful 
owner of a herring pound in the 
Alert Bay district, supplying fresh 
herring bait to the fishermen who 
are interested in halibut fishing. 
Nice work, Alfred. 

* * * 

Mr. Whonnock of Alert Bay, B.C., 
accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, were welcome visitors at 
- oo of the Native Brother- 
ood. 





e Street by Chief Khalserten Sepass of Chilliwack. He had them by exact memorization in an ang 
Through this medium with the help of Chinook and what English he had, Mrs. C. L. St 
rate in rhythm and meaning. These legends have never been published before and will 
ere are sixteen chapters in all, and they give a history of our Indian race as handed down 

the legends tell of the Flood and the rise of Man again from that time. 


Accordingly the family are e 
ing their stay in the city and 
leave shortly for their hom 
Alert Bay. 

* co 

Arthur Grant from Kita 
spent an hour at the office and 
plans of going to Ocean Fal 
a couple of weeks, then intend 
reside at Matsqui for the 
months. 

* as * 

Mr. Adolph Joseph of D’Arcy 
in town and visted at the Van 
ver Office. Mr. Joseph was ¢ 
to Vancouver to see his daugl 
Norrine Joseph, age 16, who 
hurt in a-car accident and is 
working at St. Mungo’s Canne 
New Westminster. 

* af * 


Mr. W. Parnell and Charlie 
tadize, two husky lads from 
sett, B.C., were visitors to the 
fice, and returned to John 
Straits to continue fall 
These boys of the Haida 
were very enthusiastic reg: 
the Native Brotherhood. 4G 
fishing, boys. 

* * 

Miss Adeline Dan, who is a 
busy person, came to the 
with congratulations to the N 
Voice Visitors’ Column. Thr 
this column she was able to le 
her parents, whose names appe 
in the previous issue, and wi 
two hours joined them in 
Westminster. 

* oo * 

Mr. Andrew Robinson and 
Robinson were visitors to the 0 
in Vancouver. They are { 
Klemtu, which is one of the 
standing villages on the coas 
being 100 percent Native Brol 
hood. The village is very pro 
sive and well able to cope willl 
different problems that arise. 

& * oa 

Mr. Sam Scow is a frequent 
tor to the office and is enjo 
the highlights of the city. He b 
in interesting stories of days | 
by. He speaks several words of 
Squamish language which he 
learned from his acquaintancé 
that tribe. Undergoing a se 
operation a few months ago 8% 
to have had no effect on his 
hearted disposition. 

oo * * 

Mr. Charles Noel of Alert 
was a visitor to Vancouver 
spent an hour at the office. 
Noel plans to visit Coqualé 
Hospital at Sardis to visit 
grandson, Felix Grant, who 
years old. Felix has our ! 
wishes for a speedy recovery. 

a So cs 


Mr. William Freeman, one % 
most enthusiastic and progre 
executives of the Klemtu Bro 
hood Branch, was a visitor t0 
office. He was welcomed by 
office, staff of the Brotherhood 
the Native Voice. After 4 
stay he returned to his home. ! 
forget plenty of news fof 
paper, Bill. 

* e * 

Simon Hall, who apparenll 
enjoying the best of health, 
spent an hour at the office ! 
taking in the town. Mr. Hal 
sides at Kitamaat, B.C, 
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Arey 
e Van 
vas ¢ 
dauggm™fhe Haida people had often 
who Mard of T’So’Na, the magic 
id is@Munderbird, but had never seen 
annem. However, there came a day 
hen T’So’Na decided he must 
we his home on the mountain 
aks and live awhile with the 
ven Clan to teach them to cease 
arelling among themselves or 
th the Eagle Clan. So he flew 
wn to their village and built 
da Tagmself a little house on the sea- 
rega ore. 

1. GiiSoon he found he must not leave 
sk home unguarded. There were 
chievous spirits around, not to 
trusted. Then one day, as he 
busy spreading goodwill among 
ese quarrelsome folk, he met a 
anger dressed all in sealskins 
whom he spoke. But neither 
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(Haida for Grandmother) 


How the Haida Gained The 
Thunderbird Crest 


man could understand what the 
other said. Nevertheless, T’So’Na 
took the stranger to his house and 
fed him. 

Soon the stranger learned to 
guard his home for him, and all 
went well until one day T’So’Na 
sighted a large canoe approaching 
the shore carryin one hundred war- 
riors. They all came ashore and 
T’So’Na learned that their Chief 
was the dreaded Stoneman who 
was voyaging round the world. 
However, T’So’Na having no fear, 
offered hospitality and prepared a 
large meal. Then, treacherously, 
he was surrounded and carried off 
to the canoe as a prisoner. 

Not far from land a fearful tem- 
pest arose. The terrified warriors 
saw dazzling fiery shafts blazing 
from T’So’Na’s’ eyes while his 
struggles caused deafening claps 
of thunder to shake the canoe. 
Stoneman then realized who the 
captive was and knew the magic 
power he possessed. He was the 
all-powerful Thunderbird! 

Instantly Stoneman shouted of- 
fering freedom to T’So’Na if he 
would spare their lvies. Behold! in 
a moment the tempest ceased and 
with all haste T’So’Na was landed 
at his home. Then generously he 
promised the hundred warriors a 
safe’ passage on their world-wide 
ways. 

Later T’So’Na married and his 
son it was who proudly claimed the 
Supernatural Thunderbird as his 
crest, carving it on a fine Totem- 
pole which was made to stand be- 
fore his house to remind the Haida 
people of the »peace brought to 
them by his father’s teaching. 


ALICE RAVENHILL. 
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“A Voice in the 
Wilderness” 
By ALBERT B. MELDRUM 


Love of this land deep in our 
hearts 
Cherished as our child, 

We who nurtured, cared for her 
When wayward, young and wild 
Now may not hold her grown 

young hand, 
Bask ‘neath her proud warm 
smile, 

Spurned into servile solitude 
Our honor, love defiled. 


Despair, black bitter, floods our 
hearts, 
We who have done ye naught, 
But on the battlefields for home 
and 
Freedom staunchly fought, 
Now sink back once again into 
That dark oblivion of the damned, 
And question this bright freedom 
Which our blood so dearly bought. 


Observe ye then the Golden Rule 
Is all our plea to thee. 

Lift off oppression’s heavy hand 
For all the world to see; 

Give to us but our heritage, 
A once proud, virile race, 

And side by side as fellowman 
With you we'll take our place. 


THE KUN KLAAN 
LODGE 


By H. L. G. KELLY 


Without fuss or fanfare, on the 
25th of January, 1947, a home for 
Native women and girls was opened 
in Prince Rupert under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. 
The home was founded by Briga- 
dier Gillingham, district com- 
mander of the Northern area. With 
limited funds and a lot of energy, 
the Salvation Army has gone ahead 
and opened a sorely needed facility 
in Prince Rupert. In this home, 
Native women and girls can get a 
real touch of home life at a very 
nominal cost which includes daily 
meals and excellent accommoda- 
tions. The reason this home was 
started is because Native women 
were refused accommodation in 
better class hotels. 

The matron in change is Major 
Mrs. Chambers, a capable and very 
human person, ideally suited for 
this worthwhile project. Your 
correspondent found the home as 
charming as the person in charge. 
A large living room is the centre 
of the house where the women can 
write, sew, talk. All they need in 
their kitchen is a refrigerator 
which Mrs. Chambers says is 
urgently needed. Food in large 
quantity cannot be kept, and the 
staff would like to keep fresh food 
on hand for unexpected visitors 
They have accommodations for 12 














| DRUM BEATS ACROSS 
THE BORDER 
By CHIEF SHUP-SHE 





INDEPENDENCE, Mo. — The 
Santa Cala Gon Old Settlers’ Cele- 
bration got off September 14 on 
three days of fun and historical 
pagentry in memory of the days 
of river flat-bats and overland 
stage-coach routes ever westward. 

Independence, Mo., in early 1800’s 
was the point where westward 
river traffic stopped and the over- 
land wagon trains were made up to 
start out over the Santa Fe, Oregon 
and California trails. Of course, in 
that early day the Natives were up- 
permost in every traveller’s mind 
and friendly Natives were a com- 
mon sight on the rutted streets of 
Independence. So, in true western 
style, Indians were called in and 
invited to take their part in re- 
calling the days of yesteryear. 

The members of at least 15 dif- 
ferent tribes took part in the 
pageants and Indian dances during 
the three days. To add a real In- 
dian color to the celebrations a 
model Indian village was built and 
tribesmen lived therein as near as 
possible as our native ancestors did 
many Great Suns ago. 

We were interested to see’ how 
much even the “grownups” enjoyed 
the Indian village, and we believe 
we found many true friends while 
there who will understand Indians 
and their problems better, for we 
were asked many searching yet 
friendly questions. 

We were also somewhat sur- 
prised to learn how many of the 
audience were some part-blood In- 
dian, for many publicly came for- 
ward to speak with us about their 
pride in their Indian ancestry. 

No doubt more such semi-serious, 
enjoyable meetings could do much 
to heal the wounds between our- 
selves and our white settlers. 


CHIEF SHUP SHE. 





visitors with three beds to a room 
that are maintained in spotless con- 
dition. The Kun Klaan Lodge can 
be summed up as “A home away 
from home.” The name of Kun 
Klaan Lodge was chosen because 
in translation it means “a place of 
refuge.” A most appropriate name 
for a very human project. 

The preseni guests include Miss 
Martha Zeebasha of Port Simp- 
son and five young ladies residing 
there while attending high school 
in Prince Rupert. They are Miss 
Virginia Clarke of Mill May, Miss 
Louise Morvin of Aiyansh, Miss 
Gloria Morvin of Aiyansh, Miss 
Joan Ryan of Kitwanga, and Miss 
Vera Derrick of Kitwanga. These 
girls, Mrs. Chambers says, are a 
credit to themselves and to their 
people. The matron speaks very 
highly of them. 
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Totem Pole 
Is Unusual 


By M. E. ANDERER 


The lady, evidently a_ visitor, 
came into the Civic Centre and 
apparently had a definite objective 
in mind. 

“Can 
asked. 

“Well, thank you very much, per- 
haps you can,” she replied. “I 
noticed that one of the totem poles 
being repaired beside your mu- 
seum had a floral design on it. Now 
all the other totems I have seen 
have had carvings of animals on 
them. This is the first one I have 
ever seen with a floral design; and 
I wanted to get some explanation 
or further details about it.” 

The visitor was right. It is an 
unusual totem, unusual for two 
reasons at least. First of all, it 


I be of any help?” I 


has a floral design gracefully 
carved on it. Secondly, it was 
brought from Queen Charlotte 
Island. Now the floral design is 


the fireweed. This is the crest of 
the Upper Skeena River Indians. 
Then the pole was brought from 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, and 
no tribe on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands has the fireweed crest. How 
did the pole get from the Upper 
Skeena to the Queen Charlotte 


” woey 
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What Other Papers Say 


Local Museum Merits Visit 


Cunningham Collection of Miniature Totem Poles is Unique Of Totem | S 
By M. E. ANDERER 


Some years ago I heard a minister preach on the subject 
“Possess Our Possessions.” When the title was announced I 
thought that the wording was a rather cheap attempt to attract 
attention and that the development of the subject would be 
strained and superficial. I was quite wrong. It was a good ser- 
mon with a great deal of food for thought in it. 





Islands? Perhaps a Haida chief- 
tain married one of the Upper 
Skeena tribe. But Indian tribes do 
not intermarry. 

The totem pole is interesting, 
too, because when it was discov- 
ered on Queen Charlotte Islands 
it had been there a long time—so 
long that not only was it over- 
grown with moss but even trees 
were growing over it. It had to 
be sawn in two before it could be 
moved. Later it was spliced. 

The usual characteristic of totem 
poles are well exemplified in the 
museum poles. The mythical 
Thunderbird surmounts the pole. 
The beak, resembling that of a 
raven or eagle, had to be repaired. 
The representation of a face, pos- 
sibly the carver of the totem, can 
be seen. On one there are four 
broad bands. These may indicate 
that the carver was the fourth 
chief. There is a she grizzly bear 
holding her young. As is often 
the case, some minor part of an 
animal is given unusual promin- 
ence. A conventional representa- 
tion of a tongue, or claws, or eyes 
is exaggerated. It is difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to identify 
some of the carvings and markings. 
The carver never hesitated to give 
free play to his imagination. The 
typical native love of symmetry is 
shown. Parts are enlarged or re- 
duced so as to present a balanced 
result. 

The enquiry of this observant 
visitor should be a challenge to all 
citizens. Do we know what we 
have in our midst? Do we appre- 
ciate them? The seven totem poles 
at Alder Park, those near Fulton 
Street, on the C.N.R. Park, and 
now these two being erected at the 
Museum, are worth while. They 
tell the history, in visual form, of 
individuals. They tell it in an un- 
usual way, a way characteristic to 
and peculiar to the west coast of 
British Columbia. But to be able 
to read this “history” requires some 
study. It may not be possible to 
read ail the history carved into 
the poles and it may not be pas- 
sible to know all the answers. But 
surely we should endeavor to make 
ourselves familiar with these ex- 
amples of native Indian art. Any 
attempt to study them will repay 
the student, and will enable the 
citizen to answer intelligently the 
questions of our visitors. We hope 
to increase the value of our com- 
munity as a tourist resort. An in- 
formed public will be a great asset 
in doing this. It will be a good 
advertisement for our community; 
and the impressions we can make 
on our visitors will go a long way 
towards sending them away satis- 
reg and to attracting other tour- 
sts. 

Our totems have stories to tell.— 
Prince Rupert Daily Times. 


ar” t rhe a 


This is certainly the case in con- 
nection with one of Prince Rupert’s 
most valuable possessions, The 
citizens do not “possess théir pos- 
sessions.” The posession in this 
case is the local museum. Since 
the official reopening of the mu- 
seum on June 16 of this year, just 
over three hundred adults have 
visited the display. Of these fewer 
than thirty have been our citizens! 
Two groups of children have visit- 
ed the museum, these numbering 
about one hundred and being the 
senior grades of Borden Street 
School. 

A sudy of the visitors’ book 
shows that the great majority of 


visitors have cqme from the 
United States, with west coast 
residents predominating. Some 


have come from Alaska. 


There are many individual ar- 
ticles of interest. But the out- 
standing exhibit is, of course, the 
Cunningham Collection of carved 
nephritic totems. The story has 
been told before. It is fully told 
the museum, but this observer 
would wish to refer to some of the 
features of the collection with the 
hope that he may arouse a more 
general interest among our citizens 
and encourage them to see what 
they have here in their midst. 


The totems were collected by the 
late George Cunningham, formerly- 
of Port Essington. There are fifty- 
five beautifully carved miniatures. 
These vary from five to ten inches 
in height. There is also a minia- 
ture box, a smaller edition of such 
a box as a chieftain would have in 
which he could store his private 
possessions and ceremonial dress. 
This unique collection was as-' 
sembled by Mr. Cunningham in 
the course of a long friendship 
with Chief Charlie Edenshaw of 
the Haidas of Queen Charlotte 
Islands. The totenis are carved out 
of black slate. Alice Ravenhill, in 
her work on “The Native Tribes of 
British Columbia,” refers to the 
“miniature totem poles made from 
the black slate found near Skide- 
gate (black argile which hardens 
on exposure to the air) and carved 
only by the Haidas of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands.”—Prince Rupert 
Daily News. 





QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
OIL INTERESTING 


Engineers in the employ of 
British-American interests have 
been occupied in different parts of 
the Queen Charlotte Islands for 
months but not many details as to 
the scope of success of operations 
are available. It is understood that 
drilling is now permitted. Oil pos- 
sibilities on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands remain quite a live subject. 
—Prince Rupert Daily News. 














Background 
Explained 


The mystery of how a totem» 
bearing the floral crest of the F 
weed clan of Indians, which 
inated on the Skeena River, sho 
have been brought to Prince 
pert from the Queen Chari 
Islands where, presumably, nod 
ever had the fireweed crest, 
been solved by Charles Dudow 
whose knowledge of his peop 
backgrounds has been aided by 
work of Dr. Marius Barbeau, I 
minion anthropologist. 

Mr. Dudoward’s explanation 
inspired by a feature column in 
Daily News in which the colu 
ist, “M. E. Andered,” told of { 
attraction which the floral ca 
pole had for tourists, and his o 
perplexity as to how the » 
could have originated on { 
Queen Charlottes. 

Quoting a work by Dr. Barbe 
called “A True History of 
Fireweed Phratry,” part of a se 
of anthropoligical studies of tot 
poles of the north coast and 
terior Indians, Mr. Dudoward 
the following to say: 

“The Sky clan is one of the m 
important among the _ Gitk 
Tsimpsean and Nishga tribes. 
is also represented among t 
Haidas of the Queen Charlo 
Islands, and the two Athabasd 
groups, the Babine and Hagwil 
of the interior plateaux. 

“Its origin is traced back 
Temlaham on the Skeena, and 
remote ancestress was Gow-0 
the virgin whom Rays-of-the-S 
a sky spirit, once took to wife, 
mythical times. Its members amo 
the Gitksan fall into three or f0 
groups or sub-clans and their d 
ferences are marked. They (0 
sider each other as belonging 
wholly different clans. 
Gitksan families that belong to 1 
Sky clan proper are: Gurhsan 3 
Hanamugq, of Gitsegyukla (Kit 
gukla); Gitludahl, Nurhs and Wa 
semlarhae, of Kispayaks (Kispiol 
Hatisran and Aret of Gitenm 
(Hazelton); Weedeldal of Gits¢ 
glem (Kitsumkallum) and Tepee 
the Haidas (Queen Charlotte } 
lands).” 


Thus is established the Sky ¢ 
connection of the Haida peo 
with the same mainland clan 
offers explanation why the Fi 
weed crest was used on the Ha 
totem pole which found its way 
a Prince Rupert park. 

Incidentally, according to ! 
Barbeau, several “Royal” famill 
among the Tsimpsean, , includi 
some on the Naas River and P% 
cher Island, claim Gow-Ough 
their tribal ancestress. 


The Gitkeemele clan traces ! 


origin to the mythical village 
Keemelae on the Naas River 3 
its ancestress also bore the nal 
of Gow-Ough. Her supernat 
experiences were the same as ! 
the Sky clan related previously. 

Crests of the Sky clan 
Thunderbird (Golden Eagle), Fi 
weed, Grizzly Bear, Blackfish 
Rainbow. — Prince Rupert D 
Times. 
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For countless ages the Mighty 
Fraser River has flowed on to the 
sea and the salmon and other 
species of fish have lived and sur- 
vived in its everlasting turmoil; 
this turmoil causing muddy waters 
s0 its secrets might be hidden from 
prying eyes. On its banks have 


‘tion wa lived our Native people, who look 
nn inf forward to the different foods that 
columm this giant of Nature distributes to 
d of fall. How many years has this river 
1 cara been the main artery for supplying 
his @m foods from the Arctic regions, 
‘he pa foods from the ocean? These foods 
on (mare spawned at the tributaries and 
sent to the ocean to develop, to 

Barba SOW and to return. 
of But the food fit for a king is the 
a sem sturgeon of the rivers and lakes. 
of toil Here the Natives live on this stur- 
and @™ geon food and conserve its source 




















by letting the female of this fish, 
when accidentally caught, go un- 
harmed. Civilized people know 
nothing of this sort of conservation 


vard 


the m 


hoe actually practised for generations. 
ong We often hear of the delicacy 
“harlo known as caviar which the Native 
rabasg COUSiders wasteful. Eating sturgeon 
rgwilgm C&SS is considered a sin by the 


laws of Mother Nature. 
The prized meal enjoyed by our 


pack Bvcople is the “ROPE”—in other 
w0) words, the spine of the sturgeon 
the-S that is edible in its raw form. This 


extends from the base of the head 
to the tip of its tail, and experts 
can pull this cord by cutting at 
the base of the head and pulling 
out the entire length of the fish. 
Other parts are carefully prepared 
for the coming winter in case of a 
freeze, in which case all chances of 
catching this elusive fish have 
vanished. 

In years gone by, White fisher- 
men found the gillnetting of this 
fish very difficult, because the stur- 
geon would put his-head in the 
sand at the river or lake bottom, 
and the lead line of the net would 
Pass over and the sturgeon would 
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By ED NAHANEY 


go unharmed. But the freedom of 
this fish was short-lived. These 
fishermen put grappling hooks 
along the lead line which acted as 
a rake along the bottom and when 
the sturgeon put his head in the 
sand for protection, the hooks 
caught on his body and he was 
soon hauled aboard. The success 
of this murderous operation was 
soon learned by- more scientific 
maurauders, until someone with 
foresight for the future made this 
ungodly practice a violation of the 
law and the practice was stopped. 
Let us take a look at what this has 
caused our Native people. A letter 
was received ‘at the Brotherhood 
Office which, in our opinion, is a 
sad and futile appeal, but we will 
leave that to you, gentle reader. 
Yale, B.C. 


Mr. Ed. Nahaney, 
Business Agent, 

Just a few lines to enquire if 
you would see to this. I had been 
fishing for two days when I caught 
two surgeon; one was five feet, the 
other was better than six feet. I 
fished with a line at our fishing 
ground on the Indian Reservation. 
I had one sturgeon tied on a rope 
and the other I took down to my 
landing. The Fish Warden was 
there and asked me what I was 
going to do with two fish. I told 
him I know of a way to put them 
away for my winter supply—salt 
them. Then he said that they were 
too much for me, so he took the 
rope off my sturgeon and let it 
go in the river. This was very bad. 
I am 60 years old and I do not go 
to work as I am sick most of the 
time, so that is why I am trying 
to catch these fish. In the summer 
fiishing time I didn’t catch much 
salmon on account of the water 
coming too high and I went fishing 
sturgeon to get my supply for 
winter. My Brother, I see you write 
in The Native Voice. I read till 12. 
I was pleased at what I see, the 
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NUPTIALS OF 
ANDERSON AND MOORE 


By STELLA JEFFREY 

Rev. Basil Prockter of the Angli- 
can Church of Prince Rupert of- 
ficiated at the marriage of Laura 
Moore of Canyon City to Martin 
Anderson of Greenville, on October 
6. The eight attendants to the 
comprised Albert 
Moore, Jeffrey Martin, Johnny 
Moore, Perry Bolton, Roderick 
Maxwell, Jacob Nice, Albert Ste- 
vens, Jr., and Charles Alexcee. 
The eight bridesmaids were Miss 
Thelma Rush, Mrs. Zora Alexcee, 
Miss Beatrice Stevens, Miss Ella 
Stevens, Miss Gertrude McKay, 
Miss Virginia Clark, Mrs. Amy 
Bolton and Mrs. Mercy Martin. 
The flower girls were Thelma Ben- 
son, Sadie Moore, Noreen Young 
and Lucy Martin. 

From the church the bride and 
her attendants toured the town in 
which Many taxis were specially 
hired; the taxis being gaily decked 
with streamers for the occasion 
made a pretty sight. From there, 
the party proceeded to the wed- 
ding banquet held at Commodore 
Cafe, in which 100 people were in 
attendance. Mr. Johnson Russ, 
former District Vice-President of 
the Native Brotherhood for this 
area, was the master of ceremonies, 
His advice to the newlyweds was 
that they prepare a home of their 
own rather than live with kin, and 
to the people in general, more 
discipline must be exercised. 

The wedding dance lasted from 
7:30 to 12 midnight. The orchestra 
members were Stanley Wilson, Mr. 








nice work you people are doing, 
also I thank you all. I am, 
Yours truly, 
CHIEF PETE EMERY. 

Here is the sad letter that was 
written by the old Chief. Need 
our poor people be made to suffer 
by the stupidity of those who do 
not praciice or have any respect 


for conservation? 
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George Leeson, Mr. Joshua McKay, 
Mr. Ernest Stevens and Mr. John- 
ny Moore. The music made pleas- 
ant listening. Many attended the 
dance and it proved to be a very 
successful one. 


KINCOLITH COUPLE 
MARRIED IN PR. RUPERT 


A Kincolith couple were united 
in marriage by Rev. Basil S. Prock- 
ter at St. Andrew’s Cathedral Sat- 
urday afternoon when Miss Joyce 
Marietta Smythe became the bride 
of Sydney Alexander. The rite was 
performed in the presence of a 
number of friends. Mr. and Mrs 
George Bolton, formerly of Aiyansh 
tendants. 

The bride is the daughter of Mr. 
George Bolton, formerly of Aiyansh 
and now of Kincolith. The groom 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Alexander.— Prince Rupert Daily 
News. 
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Totem Pole 
Is Unusual 


By M. E. ANDERER 


The lady, evidently a_ visitor, 
came into the Civic Centre and 
apparently had a definite objective 
in mind. 

“Can I be of any help?” I 
asked. 

“Well, thank you very much, per- 
haps you can,” she replied. “I 
noticed that one of the totem poles 
being repaired beside your mu- 
seum had a floral design on it. Now 
all the other totems I have seen 
have had carvings of animals on 
them. This is the first one I have 
ever seen with a floral design; and 
I wanted to get some explanation 
or further details about it.” 

The visitor was right. It is an 
unusual totem, unusual for two 
reasons at least. First of all, it 
has a floral design gracefully 
carved on it. Secondly, it was 
brought from Queen Charlotte 
Island. Now the floral design is 
the ‘fireweed. This is the crest of 
the Upper Skeena River Indians. 
Then the pole was brought from 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, and 
no tribe on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands has the fireweed crest. How 
did the pole get from the Upper 
Skeena to the Queen Charlotte 
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Local Museum Merits Visit Background 


Cunningham Collection of Miniature Totem Poles is Unique Of Totem | s 
By M. E. ANDERER 


Some years ago I heard a minister preach on the subject 
“Possess Our Possessions.” When the title was announced I 
thought that the wording was a rather cheap attempt to attract 
attention and that the development of the subject would be 
strained and superficial. I was quite wrong. It was a good ser- 
mon with a great deal of food for thought in it. 





Islands? Perhaps a Haida chief- 
tain married one of the Upper 
Skeena tribe. But Indian tribes do 
not intermarry. 

The totem pole is interesting, 
too, because when it was discov- 
ered on Queen Charlotte Islands 
it had been there a long time—so 
long that not only was it over- 
grown with moss but even trees 
were growing over it. It had to 
be sawn in two before it could be 
moved. Later it was spliced. 

The usual characteristic of totem 
poles are well exemplified in the 
museum poles. The mythical 
Thunderbird surmounts the pole. 
The beak, resembling that of a 
raven or eagle, had to be repaired. 
The representation of a face, pos- 
sibly the carver of the totem, can 
be seen. On one there are four 
broad bands. These may indicate 
that the carver was the fourth 
chief. There is a she grizzly bear 
holding her young. As is often 
the case, some minor part of an 
animal is given unusual promin- 
ence. A conventional representa- 
tion of a tongue, or claws, or eyes 
is exaggerated. It is difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to identify 
some of the carvings and markings. 
The carver never hesitated to give 
free play to his imagination. The 
typical native love of symmetry is 
shown. Parts are enlarged or re- 
duced so as to present a balanced 
result. 

The enquiry of this observant 
visitor should be a challenge to all 
citizens. Do we know what we 
have in our midst? Do we appre- 
ciate them? The seven totem. poles 
at Alder Park, those near Fulton 
Street, on the C.N.R. Park, and 
now these two being erected at the 
Museum, are worth while. They 
tell the history, in visual form, of 
individuals. They tell it in an un- 
usual way, a way characteristic to 
and peculiar to the west coast of 
British Columbia. But to be able 
to read this “history” requires some 
study. It may not be possible to 
read ail the history carved into 
the poles and it may not be pas- 
sible to know all the answers. But 
surely we should endeavor to make 
ourselves familiar with these ex- 
amples of native Indian art. Any 
attempt to study them will repay 
the student, and will enable the 
citizen to answer intelligently the 
questions of our visitors. We hope 
to increase the value of our com- 
munity as a tourist resort. An in- 
formed public will be a great asset 
in doing this. It will be a good 
advertisement for our community; 
and the impressions we can make 
on our visitors will go a long way 
towards sending them away satis- 
rong and to attracting other tour- 
sts. 

Our totems have stories to tell.— 
Prince Rupert Daily Times. 


This is certainly the case in con- 
nection with one of Prince Rupert’s 
most valuable possessions{ The 
citizens do not “possess their pos- 
sessions.” The posession in this 
case is the local museum. Since 
the official reopening of the mu- 
seum on June 16 of this year, just 
over three hundred adults have 
visited the display. Of these fewer 
than thirty have been our citizens! 
Two groups of children have visit- 
ed the museum, these numbering 
about one hundred and being the 
senior grades of Borden Street 
School. 

A sudy of the visitors’ book 
shows that the great majority of 
visitors have cqme from the 
United States, with west coast 
residents predominating. Some 
have come from Alaska. 


There are many individual ar- 
ticles of interest. But the out- 
standing exhibit is, of course, the 
Cunningham Collection of carved 
nephritic totems. The story has 
been told before. It is fully told 
the museum, but this observer 
would wish to refer to some of the 
features of the collection with the 
hope that he may arouse a more 
general interest among our citizens 
and encourage them to see what 
they have here in their midst. 


The totems were collected by the 
late George Cunningham, formerly- 
of Port Essington. There are fifty- 
five beautifully carved miniatures. 
These vary from five to ten inches 
in height. There is also a minia- 
ture box, a smaller edition of such 
a box as-a chieftain would have in 
which he could store his private 
possessions and ceremonial dress. 
This unique collection was as-' 
sembled by Mr. Cunningham in 
the course of a long friendship 
with Chief Charlie Edenshaw of 
the Haidas of Queen Charlotte 
Islands. The totenis are carved out 
of black slate. Alice Ravenhill, in 
her work on “The Native Tribes of 
British Columbia,” refers to the 
“miniature totem poles made from 
the black slate found near Skide- 
gate (black argile which hardens 
on exposure to the air) and carved 
only by the Haidas of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands.”—Prince Rupert 
Daily News. 





QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
Oll. INTERESTING 


Engineers in the employ of 
British-American interests have 
been occupied in different parts of 
the Queen Charlotte Islands for 
months but not many details as to 
the scope of success of operations 
are available. It is understood that 
drilling is now permitted. Oil pos- 
sibilities on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands remain quite a live subject. 
—Prince Rupert Daily News. 





Explained 


The mystery of how a totem, 
bearing the floral crest of the F 
weed clan of Indians, which 0 
inated on the Skeena River, sho 
have been brought to Prince 
pert from the Queen Chari 
Islands where, presumably, no d 
ever had the fireweed crest, 
been solved by Charles Dudow 
whose knowledge of his peop 
backgrounds has been aided by 
work of Dr. Marius Barbeau, | 
minion anthropologist. 

Mr. Dudoward’s explanation 
inspired by a feature column in 
Daily News in which the colu 
ist, “M. E. Andered,” told of t 
attraction which the floral ca 
pole had for tourists, and his ¢ 
perplexity as to how the p 
could have originated on { 
Queen Charlottes. 

Quoting a work by Dr. Barbe 
called “A True History of { 
Fireweed Phratry,” part of a se 
of anthropoligical studies of tot 
poles of the north coast and 
terior Indians, Mr. Dudoward 
the following to say: 

“The Sky clan is one of the m 
important among the Gith 
Tsimpsean and Nishga tribes. 
is also represented among f 
Haidas of the Queen Charlo 
Islands, and the two Athabase 
groups, the Babine and Hagwilg 
of the interior plateaux. 

“Its origin is traced back 
Temlaham on the Skeena, and 
remote ancestress was Gow-0 
the virgin whom Rays-of-the-Sv 
a sky spirit, once took to wife, 
mythical times. Its members amo 
the Gitksan fall into three or f 
groups or sub-clans anc their d 
ferences are marked. They 
sider each other as belonging 
wholly different — clans. 
Gitksan families that belong to 
Sky clan proper are: Gurhsan ! 
Hanamuq, of Gitsegyukla (Kit 
gukla); Gitludahl, Nurhs and Wa 
semlarhae, of Kispayaks (Kispiol 
Hatisran and Aret of Gitenm 
(Hazelton); Weedeldal of Gitsé 
glem (Kitsumkallum) and Tepee 
the Haidas (Queen Charlotte | 
lands).” 


Thus is established the Sky ¢ 
connection of the Haida peo 
with the same mainland clan 3 
offers explanation why the Fi 
weed crest was used on the Hail 
totem pole which found its way 
a Prince Rupert park. 

Incidentally, according to + 
Barbeau, several “Royal” famill 
among the Tsimpsean, , includ 
some on the Naas River and Pé 
cher Island, claim Gow-Ough 
their tribal ancestress. 

The Gitkeemele clan traces ! 
origin to the mythical village 
Keemelae on the Naas River 3! 
its ancestress also bore the nal 
of Gow-Ough. Her supernat 


experiences were the same as 


the Sky clan related previously. 

Crests of the Sky clan 
Thunderbird (Golden Eagle), Fi 
weed, Grizzly Bear, Blackfish 
Rainbow. — Prince Rupert D 
Times. 
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By ED NAHANEY 


For countless ages the Mighty 
Fraser River has flowed on to the 
sea and the salmon and other 
species of fish have lived and sur- 
vived in its everlasting turmoil; 
this turmoil causing muddy waters 
s0 its secrets might be hidden from 
prying eyes. On its banks have 
lived our Native people, who look 
forward to the different foods that 
this giant of Nature distributes to 
all. How many years has this river 
been the main artery for supplying 
foods from the Arctic regions, 
foods from the ocean? These foods 
are spawned at the tributaries and 
sent to the ocean to develop, to 
grow and to return. 

But the food fit for a king is the 
sturgeon of the rivers and lakes. 
Here the Natives live on this stur- 
geon food and conserve its source 
by letting the female of this fish, 
when accidentally caught, go un- 
harmed. Civilized people know 
nothing of this sort of conservation 
actually practised for generations. 
We often hear of the delicacy 
known as caviar which the Native 
considers wasteful. Eating sturgeon 
eggs is considered a sin by the 
laws of Mother Nature. 

The prized meal enjoyed by our 
people is the “ROPE”’—in other 
words, the spine of the sturgeon 
that is edible in its raw form. This 
extends from the base of the head 
to the tip of its tail, and experts 
can pull this cord by cutting at 
the base of the head and pulling 
out the entire length of the fish. 
Other parts are carefully prepared 
for the coming winter in case of a 
freeze, in which case all chances of 
catching this elusive fish have 
vanished. 

In years gone by, White fisher- 
men found the gillnetting of this 
fish very difficult, because the stur- 
geon would put his-head in the 
sand at the river or lake bottom, 
and the lead line of the net would 
Pass over and the sturgeon would 
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go unharmed. But the freedom of 
this fish was short-lived. These 
fishermen put grappling hooks 
along the lead line which acted as 
a rake along the bottom and when 
the sturgeon put his head in the 
sand for protection, the hooks 
caught on his body and he was 
soon hauled aboard. The success 
of this murderous operation was 
soon learned by- more scientific 
maurauders, until someone with 
foresight for the future made this 
ungodly practice a violation of the 
law and the practice was stopped. 
Let us take a look at what this has 
caused our Native people. A letter 
was received ‘at the Brotherhood 
Office which, in our opinion, is a 
sad and futile appeal, but we will 
leave that to you, gentle reader. 
Yale, B.C. 


Mr. Ed. Nahaney, 
Business Agent, 

Just a few lines to enquire if 
you would see to this. I had been 
fishing for two days when I caught 
two surgeon; one was five feet, the 
other was better than six feet. I 
fished with a line at our fishing 
ground on the Indian Reservation. 
I had one sturgeon tied on a rope 
and the other I took down to my 
landing. The Fish Warden was 
there and asked me what I was 
going to do with two fish. I told 
him I know of a way to put them 
away for my winter supply—salt 
them. Then he said that they were 
too much for me, so he took the 
rope off my sturgeon and let it 
go in the river. This was very bad. 
I am 60 years old and I do not go 
to work as I am sick most of the 
time, so that is why I am trying 
to catch these fish. In the summer 
fiishing time I didn’t catch much 
salmon on account of the water 
coming too high and I went fishing 
sturgeon to get my supply for 
winter. My Brother, I see you write 
in The Native Voice. I read till 12. 
I was pleased at what I see, the 
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NUPTIALS OF 


ANDERSON AND MOORE 


By STELLA JEFFREY 
Rev. Basil Prockter of the Angli- 
can Church of Prince Rupert of- 
ficiated at the marriage of Laura 
Moore of Canyon City to Martin 
Anderson of Greenville, on October 
6. The eight attendants to the 


. bridegroom comprised Albert 


Moore, Jeffrey Martin, Johnny 
Moore, Perry Bolton, Roderick 
Maxwell, Jacob Nice, Albert Ste- 
vens, Jr., and Charles Alexcee. 
The eight bridesmaids were Miss 
Thelma Rush, Mrs. Zora Alexcee, 
Miss Beatrice Stevens, Miss Ella 
Stevens, Miss Gertrude McKay, 
Miss Virginia Clark, Mrs. Amy 
Bolton and Mrs. Mercy Martin. 
The flower girls were Thelma Ben- 
son, Sadie Moore, Noreen Young 
and Lucy Martin. 

From the church the bride and 
her attendants toured the town in 
which many taxis were specially 
hired; the taxis being gaily decked 
with streamers for the occasion 
made a pretty sight. From there, 
the party proceeded to the wed- 
ding banquet held at Commodore 
Cafe, in which 100 people were in 
attendance. Mr. Johnson Russ, 
former District Vice-President of 
the Native Brotherhood for this 
area, was the master of ceremonies, 
His advice to the newlyweds was 
that they prepare a home of their 
own rather than live with kin, and 
to the people in general, more 
discipline must be exercised. 

The wedding dance lasted from 
7:30 to 12 midnight. The orchestra 
members were Stanley Wilson, Mr. 








nice work you people are doing, 
also I thank you all. I am, 
Yours truly, 
CHIEF PETE EMERY. 

Here is the sad letter that was 
written by the old Chief. Need 
our poor people be made to suffer 
by the stupidity of those who do 
not praciice or have any respect 
for conservation? : 
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George Leeson, Mr. Joshua McKay, 
Mr. Ernest Stevens and Mr. John- 
ny Moore. The music made pleas- 
ant listening. Many attended the 
dance and it proved to be a very 
successful one. 


KINCOLITH COUPLE 
MARRIED IN PR. RUPERT 


A Kincolith couple were united 
in marriage by Rev. Basil S. Prock- 
ter at St. Andrew’s Cathedral Sat- 
urday afternoon when Miss Joyce 
Marietta Smythe became the bride 
of Sydney Alexander. The rite was 
performed in the presence of a 
number of friends. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Bolton, formerly of Aiyansh 
tendants. 

The bride is the daughter of Mr. 
George Bolton, formerly of Aiyansh 
and now of Kincolith. The groom 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Alexander.— Prince Rupert Daily 
News. 
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Coqualeetza Hospital 


The approach to the Coqualeetza 
Hospital stirs many memories. It 
looks comfortingly familiar, the 
gay flowers, the pat lawn, the 
church across the road—they are 
all there. But on opeing the great 
front door, your schoolday mem- 
ories scatter and you feel sad and 
a little lost; your ghost memories 
scurry into corners to return only 
occasionally when you surprise a 
familiar sound, or perhaps a re- 
minding scene: 


But there is no room for sadness 
in the warm, hospitable atmosphere 
of Coqualeetza Hospital. Dr.. W. 
S. Barclay, superintendent, is a 
large man with a keen mind and 
kindly humorous eyes. His respons- 
ibilities are tremendous and he, 
with his contemporaries, Dr. J. D. 
Galbraith of Millar Bay Hospital 
and Dr. Campbell of the Nanaimo 
Hospital have on file X-ray charts 
of 12,000 or more Natives in British 
Columbia. They hope to have on 
file 25,000 X-ray charts that is 100 
percent of our people. 


From the entrance _ straight 
through, are the children’s wards. 
The children smile affectionately 
at their doctor and nurses and they 
are surrounded by affection and 
cheer—this must be part of the 
treatment. Still, you turn away 
with jarred _ pain, little bodies 
cooped in cots, little limbs in casts, 
spinal meningitis and tuberculosis! 


You no longer walk up and down 
stairs unless you want to, there is 
now a_ beautiful elevator. The 
kitchen is the same shape and the 
same sounds reach out to you and 
you almost expect to see Miss Baily 
whipping up a cake, but no the 
kitchen has been completely made 
over and new equipment installed; 
the new cold storage room is a 
freezy, scarey place with red 
“sides” hanging all around and 
lumpy sacks lying on the floor; the 





heavy door seems to slam so 
finally. But the smell of rich, yel- 
low corn cooking is pleasant to 
come out to. This downstairs is the 
most changed of all and small 
echoes keep ringing in your ears. 
There shouldn’t be echoes, after all 
there is no longer the great dining 
hall or the great stone playrooms. 
These rooms with draped windows, 
covered floors and pastel walls have 
been chopped down to a cosy size 
and serve as wards, the steno- 
graphers office, staff dining room, 
X-ray room, research labratory, 
etc. 

The young school-age patients 
have a large blackboard in their 
ward and do a little school work 
each day. The  stenographers’ 
office exudes efficiency, the X-ray 
room, though small, looks impos- 
ing and in the research labratory 
you feel very interested although 
you really don’t know what any- 
thing is about. 


Upstairs in one of the wards you 
happen upon a familiar face. You 
know it instantly, even if the 
years have passed. Pain lingers 
there and it is a wonderful face 
because the eyes are ptaient and 
they have learned—they know. 


Your breath intakes at the 
beauty of the leathercraft, you 
fondle the soft leather and wonder 
at the lovely design. The boys 
would like to use Indian designs 
but there is no protection against 
the imitator making cheap repro- 
ductions. The boys make a variety 
of leathercraft: purses, wal- 
lets with a zipper and your name 
written on the’ back, picture 
frames, autograph albums, etc., and 
you would like to own everyone of 
them. 


In every ward you see bright 
expectant faces, some very young 
and some older. In fact the 
sweetest little lady you every saw 
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INDIAN SMOKE 
on the 
WESTERN SKY 


By MORRIS C. SHUMIATCHER 
PART Il 


The question of enfranchisement 
is one which has caused Indian 
serious concern. Enfranchisement 
at the cost of treaty benefits is a 
poor exchange; the rights of the 
reserve, however few, are the only 
rights of which Indians feel as- 
sured. They therefore refuse to 
endorse any policy of enfranchise- 
ment which involves loss of treaty 
rights. They do, however, recog- 
nize the necessity of eventually 
extending the responsibilities and 
duties of citizenship, together with 
its rights and privileges, to all 
people in the Dominion. But the 
franchise, without the education 
and knowledge requisite to its in- 
telligent exercise is an _ asset 
neither to the Indians who possess 
it nor to the nation of which they 
are a part. Similarly, the franchise 
without equality of economic op- 
portunity simply disguises a sys- 
tem which perpetuates classes of 
freemen and bondsmen, and does 
not pretend to attack the inherent 
evils of the present inequitable re- 
lationship of Canada’s native and 
adopted citizens. The enfranchise- 
ment of Indians should therefore 
constitute simply the sealing of a 
living covenant assuring Indians 











of racial, religious, educational a 
economic equality. Because of th 
individual responsibilities whig 
attend full citizenship, enfranchise 
ment should not be by bands, 
has been common, upon a majorit 
vote, but upon an individual, yo 
untary basis. To treat otherwis 
with Indians is to violate the fund 
mental principles of law whi 
determine the nature of a man’ 
citizenship (apart from the que 
tion of birth) according to a per 
son’s will, freely expressed. Indian 
therefore endorse a gradual, indi 
vidual enfranchisement, precedej 
by adequate training and economic 
rehabilitation. 


Principal among the demands of 
the Indians at their Regina cor 
ference was properly equipped an 
staffed day schools, establishe 
upon the reserves and affording 
full opportunity for the develop 
ment of Indian students ‘through 
elementary and higher education 
Echoed in their speeches were the 
words of Governor Morris who, o 
the eve of the signing of the 
Qu’Appelle Treaty had said: “The 
treaties provide for the establish 
ment of schools, on the reserves, 
for the instruction of Indian chil- 
dren. This is a very important 
feature, and is deserving’ of being 

e. with the utmost energy. 
The new generation can be trained 
in the habits and ways of civilized 
life—prepared to encounter the dif 
ficulties with which they will be 
surrounded by the influx of sét- 
tlers, and fitted for maintaining 
themselves as tillers of the soil. 





(Continued Next Page) 








was to be found here and she is 
100 years old. Her hands are ex- 
quisite, small with delicate pink 
nails. When she is awakened to 
meet you she smiles with delight- 
ful humor and you think, under 
the same _ circumstances you 


wouldn’t be so nice and you aren’t 
even half of one hundred. 


You have no more illusions, the 
patients have cheered you and you 
want to linger though the time to 
leave has long since passed. You 
write your name in the visitors’ 
book, have a last chat with Dr. 
Barclay and your thoughts flash 
backward and forward. This bril- 
liant man is here ,working hard 
with no assumptions. Dr. Barclay 
could have an outstanding career 
elsewhere and the pay that goes 
with it. You would like to ask him 
about this, but dare not and know 
instinctively he wouldn’t use stock 


. Phrases like “giving up a career,” 


“working for humanity.” Our part 
in this pattern is to go to and get 
a free X-ray. 


Travelling home you remember 
the patients and the thoughts ex- 
pressed. It strikes you right be- 
tween the eyes, they don’t want 
much for themselves. They want 
to see progress in their own vil- 
lages and they want to read about 
this progress, to read chatty news 
about their own people; they want 
to do their bit, so they buy single 
copies of The Native Voice and buy 
subscriptions; they want others to 
realize the dangers of tuberculosis 
and they give this a lot of thought 
—in fact young Gilbert Band spent 
long hours composing “Get 
That X-ray” (Published in the 
August edition). They want to get 
better. They want to be remem- 
bered. 

—R. M. SMITH. 


Pretty Wedding 
At Kitzeguclo 


A pretty wedding took place at 
Kitzegucla. when Phyllis Alice 
Jones, daughter of Moses Jones, 


and the late Alice Jones of Kitze- 
gucla, became the bride of Allan 
Boyd Johnson, son of Jeffery Joht- 
son and the late Betsy Johnson. 


The bride was given in marriage 
by her uncle, Ben Woods. She was 
lovely in full-length triple sheet 
crepe gown; her veil was held in 
place by a heart-shaped headdress 
of orange blossoms. There. were 
six bridesmaids and two flower 
girls. The village brass band 
escorted the bridal party to the 
church, where Rev. Capt. Chuse 
man of Hazelton Salvation Army 
performed the ceremony. The day 
was bright and warm, which added 
to the beauty of the bridal party as 
it moved to the Community Hall 
where a large banquet was pal- 
taken of by people from Kitwanga, 
Kitwancool and Port Edwards. A 
three-tier wedding cake was cut 
by the bride. 


In the evening a dance was held 
which lasted till the wee small 
hours. Those present paid their 
respects and best wishes at the it- 
formal gathering during the re 
freshments. After the refresh- 
ments, there was a rendition of his 
Native Song by Albert Douse of 
Kitwancool; and many others sang 
solos—Mrs. Edward Wesley of 
Skeena Crossing, Mrs. Jeffery 
of Skeena Crossing, Oscar Benso?, 
a cowboy of Kitwanga, Chief Jim- 
my Fowler of Kitwanga, Mr. Ben 
Wale of Hazelton. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Johnson will 


reside in Kitzegucla. 
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Indian Smoke 


(Continued from Page 8) 





he erection of a school house on 
reserve will be attended with 
ight expense, and the Indians 
hould often give their labors to- 
yard its construction.” 


“The schools we went to,” said 
he Indians, “are obsolete . . . they 
ave little education . . . we cannot 
commend them.” The Govern- 
ment’s duty to educate the Indian 
annot be discharged simply by 
building schools and 
eachers; less still can it be dis- 
harged by delegating this duty 
oa church or lay body. Further, 
ducation must be carried beyond 
he schoolhouse, and into the field 
f practical life. It is therefore im- 
bortant that the incentives of use- 
ul employment be coupled with 
ny educational program. Teach- 
rs, social workers and industrial 
mstructors should, wherever pos- 
ible, be recruited from the ranks 
f the Indians themselves; profes- 
ioins should be made attractive to 
hem; advanced training should be 
hown to offer Indians equal op- 
ortunities with other elements of 
he community. The result will be 
ncreased enthusiasm and greater 
ffort on the part of the young 
eneration of Indians. 


Health services and education 
ere considerations discussed by 
mdian delegates who are well 
ware of the deleterious effect 
hich a new, strange mode of life 
as had upon them. The Saskatche- 
an health program has set the 
andard to which the Indians de- 
re that their own conditions be 
hised. As wards of the Dominion 
overnment, they do not fall with- 
h the scope of any provincial 
heme. But their health is a mat- 
t of concern to the province, for 
he ill-health of one group of peo- 
He cannot be ignored by the rest 
the community. Good health in 
community is as indivisible as 
bod health in the body. 
Saskatchewan Indians favor the 
tention of the resrve, but recom- 
end that within its scope, their 
tonomy should be recognized, 
id their rights increased. Most 
hportant is a withdrawal of the 
de discretionary powers of the 
al Indian agents, and a transfer 
those powers to the Indian 
bunci! of Chiefs and headmen. 
ch a proposed change strikes the 
t premise upon which The In- 
an Act was based, namely, benev- 
ent paternalism. As is natural, 
S paternalism had not always 
€n as benevolent as the Queen’s 
Presentatives in 1874 desired it 
be. The powers of the whole 
trarchy of Indian administration, 
’m the Governor in Council and 
¢ Superintendent General of In- 
an Affairs to the local agents, are 
broad and unrestrained that there 
mains little room for Indian 
tonomy. Indian trust funds may 
expended without the consent 
the band for whom they are 
ld; disposition of produce may 
t be made without permission 
/m the agent; land may not be 
Sed without consent of the Su- 
rintendent, who may, however, 


supplying: 


Smithers Holds 
Fall Fair 


Editor, THE NATIVE VOICE. 


There were some excellent Indian 
exhibits at the Smithers Fall Fair. 
There were only first prizes in 
some classes and some Indians won 
several prizes, even two in the 
same class. 


Mrs. Joseph Tom entered a pair 
of embroidered pillow slips and 
a bedspread for which no class was 
provided in the Indian section. She 
was given a special prize and it is 
hoped there will be a class for 
embroidered work like that next 
year. I saw Mrs. Tom working on 
her pillow cases, they were done 
in satin stitch in silk on cotton or 
linen slips. She does lovely work 
for the local bazaars and we are 
glad she entered her work “for ex- 
hibition only.” There were also 
many articles entered “For Sale 
Only” and some interesting art by 
children. 

There were no Indian ponies 
entered in the races as most of the 
Indians around here seem to have 
cars. No Indians were allowed to 
enter in the “White classes or vice 
versa—but Indians compete in the 
log chopping and sawing contests. 


Yours sincerely 
MRS. KATHLEEN CASLER. 








so dispose of land against the will 
of a band; persons may be em- 
ployed on the reserves against the 
wishes of the band; testamentary 
devises are null and void unless 
approved by the Superintendent, 
and devolution of an _  Indian’s 
estate depends upon the Superin- 
tendent’s opinion of the “moral 
character” of the widow, he being 
“the sole and final judge” of such 
question. Too many and too incon- 
sistent are the powers of the Gov- 
ernment’s officers who administer 
Indian affairs; they cannot at the 
same time be the Government’s 
sword and the Indians’ shield. Fail- 
ure to distinguish between their 
functions is responsible for many 
of the abuses of administration and 
maladjustments of Indian settle- 
ment. 

What came out of the Regina 
conference was the concept of four 
basic needs. First, unity, without 
which little progress can be made. 
Secondly, health, without which 
there is no possibility of improv- 
ing Indian conditions. Thirdly, 
education, without which there ex- 
ists no effective means of progress. 
Fourthly, freedom to develop in- 
stitutions within the Indian re- 
serves or other communities. Unity, 
health, education and freedom are 
the Indian’s greatest needs. Not 
paternalism, however benevolent, 
but self-determination, 
faltering, is the Indian’s only sal- 
vation. Not in well-meant charities, 
but in commonsense guidance, lies 
the Indian’s best hope for progress. 
Not in a self-righteous attitude to 
raise the poor, heathen native, but 
in a co-operative determination to 
help the Indian help himself, can 
the solution to Canada’s oldest 
minority problem be found. 
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Editer, Native Voice: 

‘In the past few months, I have 
had the opportunity of reading 
several copies of your grand little 
paper, The Native Voice. I am very 
glad to see the expression of our 
natives. I am a sympathizer and 
would like to see the Indians of 
this province with more rights than 
they have today. More education 
and training for girls is a necessity. 
I know there is “good material” 
amongst the natives and would 
like to see it have a chance to be 
developed. 

I am glad to see the agitation 
present in your paper and feel that 
this is the best start towards recog- 
nition. Best wishes for success in 
all your efforts. 


Sincerely yours, 
: JOY FOWLER. 
151 West 13th Ave., 
Vancouver, B.C. 





Editor, NATIVE VOICE: 

Enclosed find personal check for 
$1.50 for which please send me 
“The Native Voice” for one year. 


Sincerely yours, 
RUTH M. BRONSON, 
Secretary, Natoinal Council 
of American Indians. 
Washington 7, D.C., 





Editor, NATIVE VOICE: 

I read with great interest last 
week in my Saskatoon paper 
about a wee magazine. I should 
like to get it by the month. It is 
called “The Native Voice” and I 
see it’s about Indians. 

Could you get hold of a copy 
and mail to me. I am indeed very 
interested. , 

Sincerely, 
MISS NAN BRADLEY. 
General Delivery, Vancouver. 
Thursday, Oct. 9, 1947. 





Editor, Native Voice: 

Your publication The Native 
Voice has come to our attention, 
and we should like to receive it in 
the Department of Indian Art Li- 
brary here. 

Will you please send all back 
numbers, beginning with Vol. 1, 
No. 1, to and enter a current sub- 


scription in the name of Mr. Fred- 

eric H. Douglas, Denver Art Mu- 

seum, 1300 Logan Street, Denver 3, 

Colorado. Mr. Douglas is chief 

owner of the library collection in 

anthropology here. 
Sincerely yours, 

MARIAN SHEETS, 

Librarian, Dept. of Indian Art. 
The Denver Art Museum. 





October 11, 1947. 
The Native Voice Pub. Co., 
509—16 East Hastings St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find money 
order for one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50) for one subscription 
to The Native Voice. We have 
been buying the paper, right from 
your first edition, and have en- 


yojed seeing how it has improved ; 
and widened its scope. So keep up | 
the good work. I have been teach- | 


ing in the Native Schools in B.C. 
for many years now, so have more 
than a passing interest in all that 
pertains to the Native people. 
Wishing you great success in 

your work. 

Yours truly, 

(MISS) JEAN HILL. 
Cape Mudge, 
Quathiaski Cove, B.C. 





Editor, Native Voice: 

Dear Sir: I have read about your 
paper in the Western Producer. 
I mean The Native Voice. So I was 
wondering if you could send me a 
sample copy of your Native Voice. 
I am intending to subscribe to this 
Paper. 

Yours sincerely, 
MRS. OLIVER BELLEROSE. 

Lestock, Sask. 





Editor, NATIVE VOICE: 

Will you please accept my sub- 
scription for The Native Voice? 

If it is possible I would like my 
subscription to start from the first 
issue as it would be of great 
interest for me to have a complete 
set. 

Yours very truly, 
H. B. HAWTHORN, 
Professor of Anthropology, 
University of B.C. 
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The Ojibwa Indians 


By “WHITE EAGLE” 


These Indians who lived in what 
is now the western part of Ontario 
and eastern part of Manitoba, were 
“Sun” worshipers. The Great Mani- 
tou ruled the earth, moon, stars 
and Happy Hunting Grounds, but 
he did so with justice and pleasing 
to the sun for without the sun 
nothing could exist... . The chief 
and six councillors were elected 
by all the people of the Ojibwa 
nation, over 18 years of age, to 
administer the public affairs of the 
tribe. . . The chief appointed the 
sub-chiefs of the different billi- 
wacks, each sub-chief had three 
councillors who were elected... . 
The doctoress had to be an expert 
in the gathering of herbs, roots, 
leaves, etc., and preparing these 
for the cure and preventing differ- 
ent ailments, she also was elected 
and had a voice in the council.... 
The office of medicine-man was 
much the same in the tribe, as is 
the priest and preacher to the 
white man, and was handed down 
from father to son, but should the 
link be broken, he was then elected 

. All males were trained from 
childhood to be warriors, and all 
females for nurses. 

If one of the tribe was hungry 
they were all hungry. If one had 
plenty they all had plenty, and 
thus they were clothed; all the 
young and able had to do their 
share of work, and they had a 
method for curing a lazy person 
of a bad habit; the infirm and aged 
were kindly looked after and 
exempt from work if they so 
wished. . . . They were tall and 
well built, had beautiful white 
teeth and glossy black hair; they 
were picturesque horsemen, and 
making and handling birch bark 
canoes was something wonderful, 
as was their making of articles 
from clay, wood, stone, horn, etc., 
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for cooking and other purposes; 
their beadwork and _ preparing 
clothing, etc., from the skins of 
animals is now a_ forgotten 
art. ...If a couple were get- 
ting married, the chief ordered 
a new wigwam built for them; 
everything within the wigwams 
was personal property, such as 
spoons, robes, weapons and such 
things as suited the fancy; the social 
standing was according to how the 
home was kept. Wigwams - were 
made with long upright poles, 
coming together at the peak and 
covered with skins or bark. 

These moral Indians wore little 
or no clothing in summer, they 
were taught the way and law in 
kindness, and how to conduct 
themselves at an early age, but if 
they misconducted themselves 
after this teaching, they didn’t 
repeat the offense after being 
found out, and that was final... . 
All ponies, canoes, ritual robes, 
war weapons, tepees, lands, rivers 
and lakes within the dominion of 
the chief, were the common property 
of his peopie, and they had better 
game laws than the white people 
have today. .. . But, don’t think 
for a moment that these kindly 
Indians would have their rights 
tampered with without a fight. 
They were always prepared, even 
though they always tried to live at 
peace with all their neighboring 
tribes and the pale faces when they 
came. 


In mid-summer, all that were 
able gathered from every part of 
the chief’s dominion to celebrate 
with him the ‘“Feast-of-the-white- 
dog. “For three days and nights, 
the drums never ceased to beat at 
this gay affair, the pipe-of-peace 
was passed by its keeper and 
bearer, this symbol of peace was 
made from fancy carved stone 
stained with beautiful colors, the 
stem was jointed and three feet in 
length, the bowl would hold half 
a pound of tobacco, and was dec- 
orated with colored feathers. .. . 
At this feast there were speeches, 
they voted, danced, sang, visited 
and contested in various sports. 
You ate as much as you liked, what 
you liked and when you wished, 
but, when the smiling maidens 
came by with the kettle of dog 
stew, you just had to dip in your 
spoon and have a taste, or the 
sun would be very angry. 


In mid-winter, about ten days 
after the shortest day of the year, 
was the “Feast-of-Thanks.” The 
sun had been going away from the 
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Request 


On behalf of the boys who are 
doing leather. craft, I wish to ask 
those who are planning to put in 
Christmas orders to have them in 
early, to avoid disappointment. For 
information consult with the office 
stenographer. Signed A. J. Adams, 
Coqualeetza Hospital, Sardis, B.C. 


Northern B.C. 
Is Featured 


The War Cry of October 4 de- 
votes an entire illustrated page to 
the recent Northern British Colum. 
bia Native Indian Congress held 
here. The pictures include pano- 
rama views of Prince Rupert and 
Hazelton and the general story 
gives, in considerable detail, ac- 
counts of the various meetings and 
the personnel of delegates. 


Mention is made of how the 
Army first came to this part of 
the west. More than 50 years, Port 
Simpson first heard of an organi- 
zation known as the Salvation 
Army in Vancouver. Three dele- 
gates were sent south to investi- 
gate and soon the Army was well 
under way in Skeena district. 


The first local native officers 
appointed in Northern B.C. were 
Envoy Moody and his assistant, 
Sft.-Major Henry Tait.—-Prince Ru- 
pert Daily News. 











earth, but was again returning to 
give life to every living thing, at 
the request of Manitou. There was 
great rejoicing, exchange of gifts, 
singing and dancing for which the 
drums kept perfect time, there was 
feasting and the old people told 
many legends and past history, 
wigwams and the big assembly 
lodge were tastefully decorated for 
this 24-hour event. 


The dead were buried at sunrise 
in a sitting position facing south. 
Some of the belongings of deceased 
were placed in the grave, over 
which was erected a small tepee, 
in which was placed food and 
water for the spirit, until the 
medicine-man proclaimed that the 
Great Spirit had come for it, 
which was sometimes a few days 
after burial. 


When Chief Quill died I gave 
the medicineman aq flask of Scotch 
whiskey, to be put in the grave of 
my friend, to keep him in good 
cheer while waiting. The same 
afternoon of the burial day, the 
medicine-man in a rather tipsy and 
happy mood, proclaimed that the 
Great Sprit had passed by and 
conveyed the spirit of Yellow Quill 
to the Happy Hunting Grounds... . 
I was glad to know the spirit of my 
friend did not have a long wait but, 
I still think the medicine-man 
pulled a fast one. 
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WANTED 


INDIAN MADE TOTEM 
POLES 
BASKETS, -" iia 
an 
SOUVENIRS of All Kinds! 
Write MALAHAT CHALET 


Malahat P.O., V.1, B.C. 








Northern 
Light 
Book Room 


... offers you... 


Bibles, Sacred Music, Scri 


ture P!aques, Christian 
Calendars and 
Christmas Cards with a 
Scripture Verse! 
CALL AND SEE US! 
Address: 
Box 302, Room 4 (Over 
Wallace’s Store) 
PRINCE RUPERT, B.C. 
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Swathchalya, who is between the ages of 80 and 90 years, is always busy 
making rugs, weaving baskets or shaping tump lines and other Indian 
craft. Mrs. Williams is shown with some finished tump lines which are 
burden-basket bands. She taught Mrs. Mary Sieburth how to do Indian 





C weaving. Mrs. Sieburth says she is a dear old lady, really lovely, and 
asi has been a fast friend for eighteen years. She, herself is very proud 
that she can do the Indian weaving. A choice mat completed by 


- oe 


Swathchalya was sent to the Canadian Handicrafts Guild at Montreal 
last summer and took first prize; a tump line took second. Miss Alice 


M. S. Lighhtall, of the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, writes: “Mrs. Marion 
John Williams’ rug, which took first prize, has gone out with the Trav- 
elling Exhibition, which we set up here, to tour the West with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. During the Exhibition in the Art Gallery here, 
] we had many interested comments on this rug and its history. Her prize- 
winning tump line also was exhibited on the same panel. Her other two 
mats were in a case with B.C. baskets and made a pleasing combination 
ple with these. | do hope that Mrs. Williams is teaching her skill to yqunger 
Indian women and that it will revive this again as a living art. Please 
congratulate Mrs. Williams for me on her excellent and interesting work.” 








ad 


PORTLAND ART MUSEUM DISPLAYS 
YOUNG NATIVE ART 


Included in the Notes and News 

of the Portland Art Museum for 

S the month of October is the follow- 
ing: 

“The designs and paintings in 
Gallery K during October are the 
work of students in two Indian 
Schools on Vancouver Island: the 
Christie Indian Residential School 
at Kakawis and the Alberni Resi- 
dential School at Alberni. 

These young members of the 
Native tribes of British Columbia 
are being introduced to the arts of 
their forefathers. These arts have 
been neglected while the North- 
West Coast tribes were learning to 
live in a white man’s world. Now 
the ancient masks, dances and cos- 
tumes are pictured by the grand- 
children of the men and women 
Who made and used them. 

Judith Morgan, sixteen years old, 

























10N Mpainted a picture of her father 
dancing at a potlatch. He wears a 
ing hilkat blanket, and has eagle 


“own in his hair. Judith’s paint- 
ngs won her a scholarship to study 
Indian art in the Provincial Mu- 
feum in Victoria last summer.” 
By special arrangement and in- 
itation, The Native Voice was 
isked to send all back issues for 
Hisplay purposes, together with ex- 
lanatory material. The interest 
» Nd encouragement is ever growing 
RE 0 sponsor the artistic and cul- 
B.C. al background of our young 
People. Special thanks go to Mr. 
e 4blmreorge N. Sinclair, Art Director 
the Alberni Residential School, 
Md Mrs. Charlotte Baker Mont- 





gomery of the Portland Art Mu- 
esum for arranging the display of 
The Native Voice. : 


Songs From the 
Haida 


I: CHANT OF REMORSE 
(Sung by a young initiate) 
Ai! Ai! 
Had I not gone P 
To the cave of my childhood, 
Where none but the gull 
Or the rabbit come ever, 
He would be living, 
My uncle and father, 
He would be feasting. 
Ai! Ai! 
Had I not led them,, 
The warrior-strangers, 
Telling my lies, 
At the chieftain’s lodge door, 
Not now in the village, 
The screaming, the headless, 
The terrified maidens 
Fleeing pursuers, 
Old women helpless, 
With death in their eyes. 


Had I not followed, 

The lordly, the smooth-tongued, 

Guessed where he hid 

In the great hollow tree, 

I would be chanting 

A glad song of plenty, 

Dancing and eating, 

Loving a woman. 

Head-hunters a a 
ld not search for ? 

WU TERMIA HARRIS FRASER. 
Canadian Poetry Magazine. 





Art and Crafts 


SWATHCHALYA — MRS. MARION JOHNS WILLIAMS 











Coast Indians Masters Of 
Sweater Art 


By GLYN LEWIS 


DUNCAN.--The next time you 
put the Indian Sign on anyone, 
make sure it’s got “Made in Kok- 
silah, B.C.,” on it. If you do, you'll 
probably be a pretty popular fel- 
low, for Koksilah (pronounced 
Coke-si-la) is the home of the true 
Indian sweater, an art that our 
coast natives have mastered—par- 
ticularly the Indians on the Kok- 
silah reservation. 


Only three miles south of the 
city of Duncan on Vancouver 
Island, the home of the Indian 
sweater is situated on the lush 
lowlands of the Cowichan River. 
Most Indians who knit raise their 
own sheep from which they get the 
wool. 

The Koksilah Indians’ process 
of using 100 per cent wool results 
in the genuine, unadulterated pro- 
duct. 

Using plenty of soap and water 
is the secret of success in making 
sweaters, according to Mrs. Pat 
Charlie, 47-year-old Indian knitter, 
who won fame for making a 
sweater for President Truman last 
year. The President’s sweater 
took Mrs. Charlie a week to make. 
“But sometimes, if I work day and 
night, I can make a sweater in 
four days,” claims Mrs. Charlie. 

Sweater makers bleach and dry 
the wool on clotheslines in their 
backyards. They then card the 
wool on a wire-spiked drum and 
spin the cleansed results on a 
home-mde spinning machine. They 
use hardwood needles while knit- 
ing. 


Even Ladies Suits 


Sweaters are not the only knitted 
goods produced by some 50 In- 
dian families on the Koksilah re- 
serve. They knit tams, mitts, 
socks and even tailored ladies’ 
suits. 


Except for a few independent 
knitters like Mrs. Charlie, most of 
the Indian sweaters and goods are 
sold through the general store 
bordering the reserve on the 
Island Highway, called “The 


Canoe.” It is run by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Welcher, who ship _ Indian 
sweaters all over the world. 

“During wartime, many parents 
sent our sweaters to their sons in 
the armed forces overseas,” states 
Mr. Welcher. “However, the market 
today is again reaching all of the 
principal cities in Canada, United 
States and Europe.” 

Like all dealers in art, the In- 
dian knitters are extremely jealous 
of their patterns. One might use 
an elk’s head, another wolves or 
bear. Most have their own original 
designs. 

Hunters and _ fishermen have 
found Indian knitted goods warm 
and light and the natural oil of 
the wool sheds water well. 

Many are the uses of this B.C. 
product, which is carrying fame 
to the rest of the world.—The News 
Herald. 





NOOTKA BASKET MAKERS 


By JOSEPHINE E. GODMAN 


Some of the dye in baskets have 
not stood up to sunshine very well 
and have faded. This has brought 
complaints from buyers. Following 
is a copy of a letter received from 
the Technical Information Service, 
Ottawa: 

“Dear Mrs. Godman, we are 
pleased to give you the following 
information in compliance with 
your request of July 10, 1947. Mr. 
T. Rostron of Cibo Co. Ltd., who 
has a broad experience in the dye- 
ing of vegetable fibres, suggests 
that the following colors offer a 
selection for the shades in the 
sample which you have sent us, 
fast brown, fast green, fast scarlet, 


‘fast orange, fast violet and fast 


blue.. 

All the above dyes can be ob- 
tained from Ciba & Company. 
Yours truly, C. E. Beland.” 

I have sent for these dyes and 
would like those who are interested 
to try them, as we must keep the 
standard high for the best prices. 








JOHN COBB BREAKS HIS OWN LAND SPEED RECORD 





Mr. John Cobb of London on Sept. 16 broke his own world’s land 
speed record of 369.7 m.p.h. in his Railton-Mobil-Special, on the Bon- 
neville Salt Flats, Utah, by attaining an average speed for the two- 
mile run of 394.196 miles per hour. On his second run he achieved 
the distinction of being the first man to travel over 400 miles per 
hour on land. His Railton car has two Napier 12 cyilnder engines 
of 1,250 h.p. The body of the car lifts completely off the chassis 
to allow the driver to enter and enable mechanics to refuel and 


adjust the engines. 
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MEET LACROSSE'S POPULAR PLAYER 


By NORMAN KLENMAN 


Of 48.000 ballots distributed. 
Stan Josephs edged out Burrards’ 
Bill Harris with 3150 to 2000 votes. 
Harris was a well-known soccer 
player, a short-stepping. speedy. 
cool-headed scorer who made many 
of his checks look positively silly 
as he feinted around them. 

A clean player and a star though 
he was, Harris found himself far 
behind young Stan Josephs. 

The reason? No psychologist 
could tell you without a long his- 
tory of participation in the game. 

In some respects, Stan is a sym- 
bol. He is a survivor, a reminder, 
to the deep-dyed fans who love 
lacrosse. 

Once, not many years ago, the 
Indians’ were real native In- 
dians. Lacrosse was their fame. 
Nobody who saw them play can 
forget the 1936 Mann Cup In- 
dians — the Bakers, Henry, Ray 
and Dominic; Chief Moses Jos- 
ephs, Stan Josephs Senior, Stu 
Bamberry, Chubby Smith, Harry 
Newman, Joe Johnston... 

The “Indians” have been 
‘taken over” now, but despite 
Blackie Black’s capable leader- 
ship. Stan Josephs Sr. still keeps 
n eye on his boy and on the team 
th bears the Indians’ name. 


at 
Young Stan is the last hold-out, 
the upholder of the great lacrosse 
traditions of the Indians. Fans 
are sentimental. Maybe they vot- 
ed for Stan Jr. because’ they 
haven't forgotten. 
But there are factors in athletic 
popularity other than sentiment. 
Color? It helps, but if you're 
an athlete and want to win popu- 
larity, being colorful is no guar- 
antee you'll reach your objective. 
“Grandstanding” doesn’t win 
popularity, either. One or two 
local lacrosse players, who spent 
part of their playing time every 
game chasing the referees to 
point out their “fouls” and “in- 
juries” didn’t land more than 60 
votes between them. 
One of the chief 
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course, is ability. Skill—and the 
drive to apply it—perhaps consti- 
tute Reo Jerome’s greatest value 
to his team. But he came only 
second in scoring for the Salmon- 
bellies. Probably Reo won on 
team-play. 

Sportsmanship, too receives 
notice by the fans. A “dirty” 
player seldom enters the popu- 
larity rolls. 

Today, while every other sport 
has been shaved down, bound 
with rules and pads, lacrosse re- 
mains what it has always been. 
Though the teams have been cut 
from 12 to seven men, and moved 
from the open field to the box 
court, the game is still pretty 
much the rugged battle it has 
always been. 

The tobacco-chewing, spit-ball- 
ing baseball days disappeared 
with the long skirt, and probably 
won't return with the current 
fashion cycle. 

But lacrosse 
fight of speed, brawn, 
it has always been. 

Despite cries for blood and may- 
hem, the fans always appreciate 
a clean and sporty player. Witness 
Jerome, and Josephs—both win- 
ners—and such runners-up as 
Harris of Burrards and Whitey 
Severson, the latter a New West- 
minster Adanac, who made a-place 
on both popularity polls. 

Probably ,that’s the most im- 
portant clue of all in popularity— 
Sportsmanship. 

—Vancouver Sun. 


is still the same 
skill that 
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STAN JOSEPHS, goalie for North Shore Indians, topped this year’s of 
fopularity poll among lacrosse fans at Vancouver’s Forum. A clean- Inc 
playing net guardian with a good goal record, he has plenty of ability at 
to inspire his team. Here he leans forward to stop a hard, low shot. 
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The Native Voice Still Stronger 


The following two articles are taken from The Western Producer. 
a weekly ‘publication in Saskatoon, Sask. Mrs. Violet McNaughton, 


Editor of the 
comments as follows: 


The August issue of the Native 
Voice (official organ of the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C.) to hand this 
morning is so interesting that I 
must share a few of the items with 
you. Like Janus, the old Roman 
God. the Native Voice looks in two 
directions, forward and backwards. 
This gives us an opportunity to get 
acquainted with many of the In- 
dian’s great men, much of Indian 
culture and plans for the future. 

In this issue are pictures and 

ies of Chief Khiserten Sepass 
lliwayukh as Chilliwack was 
n to the Indians, and Chief 
immie Jimmie” of the Squamish 
tribe. Two pages are taken up 
with the “Songs of Uailmit™ mem- 
orized in an amcient Indin tongue 
and translated into Chilliwack In- 
dian by Chief Sepass and then 
translated into English by Eloise 
Street and her mother, Mrs. C. L. 
et. Four years’ work was en- 
tailed in the translation. 

The “Songs of Uailmit,.” which 
are to be continued. give the his- 
tory of the Indian race as handed 
down from Medicine Nan to Medi- 
cine Man 

Commenting on some of the 
progress already made. the editor 
says. “now our down-to-earth work 
begins. Goal—to retain the love 
of our ancestry and our identity as 
Indians but at the same time to 
absord our white brothers’ culture 
in order to put ourselves on a com. 
petitive basis. Weapons — equal 
education. better health facilities 
better housing and equal status.” 

Writing on “Man. a Skill-Hungry 
Animal.” Alice Ravenhill, 88, an 
vy on Indian arts and crafts 
and a real friend of Indians, says, 
; : o desire to see our early 
rs in British Columbia 
shar¢ their fellow Canadians 
In contributing of their native 
Di.iues to the enrichment of the 
Nation. are also more or less alive 
to the need 

1 of arousing in them both a 















Price in their honorable and gifted 
Past: and 

nf ctimulat = atte, srt 
hs i Stimulating in mative youta 
the determination to abolish the 


vile caricatures which are offered 
as reproductions of genu- 
lian designs and to encour- 
I members of their various 
bands specially gifted with artistic 
Skills to use these gifts along lines 
give to the credit of both 


Pa: and present.” 

So far I've touched mainly on 
Indian culture and my space is 
Bone. There is so much else of in- 
terest and importance in te 


AUZUSt issue of the Native Voice 
that I wil] “continue in my next” 
cOMmment.—V. M 
x x a 
As I mentioned last week, I did 
not have space enough to finish 
My coment on the August issue of 





‘\aive Voice (official organ of 
the Native Brotherhood of B.C 


SO am con@luding it today 

Last week I touched mainly on 
the stories of Indian culture that 
Were featured in The Native Voice 
Among other interesting items is 
News of the appointment of a 
young and distinguished Indian, H. 
- G. Kelly, as assistant editor of 
the Daper. 

He is the youngest son of the 
Rey. and Mrs. P. R. Kelly. “He 
Spent five years in the armed 
forces.” says The Native Voice, 
and joined with the 1st Battalion, 


Women's Page, has been most kind and pens her 


Irish Fusiliers (Vancouver Regi- 
ment), later transferred to the Ca- 
nadian Scottish. and was with the 
first wave that Inded in Normandy 
on D-Day.” 

Writing in The Native Voice. Mr. 
Kelly says “The present plight of 
the Indians can be traced to: 

“The Government for not estab 
lishing strong and adequate leader- 
ship through men vitally interested 
in native problems. and 

“A portion of it lies with us. 
ourselves. We see modern progress 
around us but fail to make suf- 
ficient effort ourselves 

“By intensive effort on the part 
of the individual we can as 2 
whole. take our rightful place in 
society This talk of giving the 
native a fair chance must be put 
into concrete reality . 

“Let us, therefore. brace our- 
selves to face a brighter future and 
learn to walk hand in hand to 
promote better understanding be- 
tween the white and red races” 

he above are just a few ex- 
tracts from Mr. Kelly’s contribu- 
tion to The Native Voice that I 
particularly wanted to pass on 
How many of us are ready to £0 
hand in hand to meet our native 
Canadians halfway to promote bet- 
ter understanding between the red 
and white races? 


Many criticize ‘and justly. I think 
Holland’s handling of the Indo 


terest do we show in our 
tives’ problems? We could easilr 
lead the world in helping to carTr 
out the principles of the Four 
Freedoms within our own borders 
at least 

Some will ask. “But wi 
one individual do?” Well 
thing, you can subscribe 
Native Voice and get acquaint 
with B.C. Indians. their activities 
their hopes and fears. their his 
tory and culture. The Native Voice 
is a friendly. interesting sixteen- 
page paper. the first Indian publi- 
cation in Canada 
monthly and costs $150 a rear 
astings Street East. Vancouver 


B.C—V.M 


nesian situation but how muc 
oO 
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“ 


ing with Indians within the sphere 
of British sovereignty. Governors 
of chartered colonies were for- 
bidden to give authority io survey 
lands beyond their territoriza 
] The British policy pro 
vided that the govermment aione 
could give legal title to Indian 
lands after securing treaties witb 
tribal owners 

The continual influx of settlers 
was 2 factor in breaking this treaty 
Following the American 
Revolution. the Indian m Canada 
was left to his own stiempis of 


the White man’s civilize 








the British in a reversa! 
;. attempted to break up 
ife by placing Indians on 
" lends. This “de-Indian. 
policy also followed in 
S—was 2 failure im both 
0 military contro] of Indians 
ronect . - 
ine year. parligment passed its 
first lew on Indian relations. The 
policy adopted worked towards the 
Eradual 2bsorption of western In- 
dian land titles 
This was accom between 
1871-77 br treaties : 
Chippewas S2lte2u 
Blackfeet. Bloods 
Reserviions were 
basis of one souz 
family of Gve. end 
of annuities 
In return for an 
preserve the pex 
ment granted sch 
ments. ammunitic 






the light of starvation in 1879, the 
Eovermment assumed the oblige- 
tion to supply temporary rations 
with the help of Moumted Police 
and inexperienced agents 
Through loss of freedom and 
with ration reduction in 1880. dis 
contentmen: prevailed to the time 
of the Rie] Rebellion What litde 
aid the Indians received came 
from the Indian Trust Fund and 
other Government sources. Dut 
2 
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BROTHERHOOD, SISTERHOOD PAGE 


MEETING HELD 
AT ESQUIMALT 


Chairman, Chief Edward Joe. 

District Vice-President, Thomas 
Shewish. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Ander- 
ery Wesley. 

Business Agent, Ed Nahaney. 

Chief Edward Joe opened the 
meeting with pleasant comment on 
the satisfactory number present 
and congratulations to the Native 
Brotherhood for their purpose in 
calling this meeting. The fact was 
strongly stressed by the Chief, 
that the meeting should fully co- 
operate with the Brotherhood aims 
and purposes. 

Tom Shewish was the _ next 
speaker, and promised to make his 
speech brief as time was short and 
the cannery expected to work im- 
mediately after the meeting. He 
then explained about the raise in 
wage in all categories, showing 
how it was through much effort of 
the Native Brotherhood and the 
negotiations with the Canners’ Op- 
erating Committee and the U.F.A. 
W.U., and only after months of con- 
tinuous meetings were these bene- 
fits realized. The resolutions of 
the convention wert next dealt 
with and were fully explained. 
There were questions of overtime, 
housing, and guarantee. The over- 
time was realized; the housing is 
being dealt with, shortage of ma- 
terial being the stumbling block. 
However, this would be looked 
after in the future. Guarantee for 
this year was dropped. Canners’ 
operator informed him that it 
would also help if the Natives 
co-operated in keeping the houses 
clean and free from damage. This 
would be done if full co-operation 
from Natives in joining Native 
Brotherhood. 

Business Agent Ed Nahaney was 
the next speaker and mentioned 
that one year ago he was approach- 
ed by U.F.A.W.U. Women’s Organ- 
izer from Steveston, B.C., to assist 
in organizing the Native Sisterhood 
in that district. He was also shown 
the agreement that was being 
worked in the Northern Area and 
compared with the working condi- 
tions of the South. The difference, 
he was told, was the fact that the 
Native girls from the southern can- 
neries did not co-operate with a 
union or each other, with the result 
that poor working conditions ex- 
isted and pay was under northern 
wages. He explained also that the 
burden of negotiating expenses was 
extremely high, approximately 
$1000 was involved in making per- 
fect unity between operators and 
workers and more unity would be 
needed to further better conditions. 
He again stressed the need for 
more members joining the Native 
Brotherhood. 

Mr. Nahaney told of the meeting 
that finally took place at Steveston 
Imperial Cannery and its success, 
and the success of Native girls hav- 
ing their own shop steward and 
their full co-operation with the 
U.F.A.W.U. Plant Committee. The 
importance of being fully organ- 
ized was stressed and that several 
minor grievances had been suc- 
cessfully ironed out. Then Mr. Na- 
haney thanked everyone for their 
kind attention. 

The result of the meeting was 100 
percent new membership. 


Nominations were called for 
President, with Mrs. Chief Joe be- 
ing unanimously elected for Presi- 
dent. Miss Anderery Wesley was 
elected by popular vote as Secre- 
tary. Mrs. George Hamitlon was 
also elected by popular vote os 
Chief Shop Steward. This popular 
Plant Committee was given instruc- 
tions as to their future work and 
to co-operate with the U.F.A.W.U., 
and a sendoff to them was given 
by Mr. Barker of the U.F.A.W.U. 
and congratulations to all. 

Those joining the Native Broth- 
erhood were: 

Alberni—Gladys Guss, Genevieve 
Williams, Emma David, Mrs. Annie 
Watts, Violet Joseph, Tommy Bill, 
Mrs. Frank Williams, Frank Wil- 
liams. 

Chilliwack—Johnny Herman. 

Ucluelet—Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. 
Geo. Dan. 

Agassiz—Mrs. M. Joe. 

Sooke—Hazel Underwood. 

Victoria — Anastasia Mitchell, 
Mrs. Johnnie James, Sophia Mit- 
chell, Florence Joseph, Mrs. Lila 
Dick, Leo Sawyer, Mary Joseph, 
Willard Sawyer. 

Mallots Landing—Ida Planer, Su- 
san Johnson. 

Koksilah—Mrs. Minnie George, 
Frank Wilson, Eliza Wilson, Jose- 
phine Herman, Benny Joe, Mrs. 
Benny Joe. 

Ladysmith — Isabel 
Alex, Agnes Alex. 

Brentwood—Elizabeth Jack. 

Westholme—Anderson Jack. 

Saanich—Louie Charlie. 

Tofino—Mrs. Edith Simon. 

Port Alberni—Pearl Clutesi, Mrs. 
Emma David, Mrs. Geo. Hamilton. 

Lake Cowichan—Mrs. Claire, Liv- 
ingston Road. 


Bill, Julia 





Native Couple 
Married 


At St. Andrew’s Cathedral on 
Wednesday of last week Rev. Basil 
S. Prockter, the rector, officiated 
at the marriage of Miss Laura 
Collinson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Collinson of Kitkatla, 
to David Williams, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Williams of Bracken- 
dale. Given in marriage by Chief 
Heber Clifton of Hartley, the 
bride was beautifully gowned in 
a full wedding gown of pure white. 
She had five bridesmaids and there 
were a similar number of grooms- 
men. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Ridley 
of Hartley Bay were the official 
witnesses. 








CANADIAN 


INDIAN 
SUPPLIES 


625 9th Street S., 
Lethbridge -- Alberta 


We are in the market to pur- 
chase buckskin jackets, mocca- 
sins, belts, head bands, coat 
ornaments, knitted sweaters, 
curios, totem poles, or any other. 
articles large or small suitable 
for tourist trade. Let us know 
what you have. Cash on receipt 
of goods. 
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Sisterhood 
Meeting At 
Ceepeecee 


The Business Agent takes great 
pleasure in announcing, through 
the Native Voice, that the Native 
Sisterhood of B.C. held a success- 
ful meeting at Ceepeecee, on the 
northwest coast of Vancouver Is- 
land, on October 9. 


According to the letter received 
at the Vancouver Office, the meet- 
ing was for the purpose of electing 
officers for the coming year and to 
look after the general conditions 
and welfare of the Native people 
who spend most of their time work- 
ing at the cannery. Louise Olebar 
of Ceepeecee was unanimously 
elected President of that Branch 
of the Native Sisterhood, and elect- 
ed by a large majority was Bertha 
Benson of Ceepeecee to the posi- 
tion of General Secretary. Other 
members ,who were elected on the 
Plant Committee will act jointly 
with the newly elected officers. The 
names of the committee members 
were not available at the time of 
going to press. 


This committee will also en- 
deavor to look into the living ac- 
commodations of the people housed 
there and will make suggestions 
as to the various repairs that are 
urgently needed and other matters 
which may crop up at different in- 
tervals. 


The Women’s Cannery Agree- 
ment will also be discussed with 
the cannery manager, Mr. Lutes, 
so that closer co-operation may be 
realized in the near future for the 
purpose of settling differences that 
often arise. 


The Ceepeecee Branch of the Na- 
tive Sisterhood can be assured of 
the support of the other branches. 
Good wishes for a successful sea- 
son are extended from the office 
staff. 

ED NAHANEY, 


Business Agent. 
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There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE!! 


Indian Asks 
‘Freedom’ for 
Crown Wards 


The cause of the “forgotten” 
Canadian, the Indian, was taken 
up before 350 Vancouver Rotarians, 
Tuesday. by the Rev. Capt. Peter 
R. Kelly, himself a Haida Indian. 


He charged the Canadian Indian 
is not a free man; pointed out he 
has no vote. 


Unlike the U.S. Indian, who is a 
citizen of the land, the Canadian 
Indian is a ward of the Crown, he 
said. ‘ 


Capt. Kelly, skipper of the United 
Church coastal missionary boat, 
the Thomas Crosby, said that un- 
der proper leadership and with 
proper incentive, the Indian can 
develop himself and his com- 
munity. 


Citing the Indian village of Cha- 
tanika, Alaska, as an example, 
Kelly said this community of 700 
persons had its own power and 
water system, sanitary conveni- 
ences, cannery and sawmill. It was 
as progressive as other communi- 
ties in the U.S. 


Capt. Kelly said he was disap- 
pointed at the recent recommenda- 
tions of a parliamentary commit- 
tee to the Government regarding 
the Indian problem. It recommend- 
ed that enfranchisement of Cana- 
dian Indians should remain on a 
voluntary basis. 


He hoped this would be changed 
to grant Indians the vote before it 
went before the House of Com- 
mons.—Vancouver Sun. 


HARBOUR BOATYARD 


Builders and Repairers 
Tugs, Launches, Yachts, 
Fishing Boats, 2 Marine 
Ways, 1 inside. 

Phone HAst. 3706. 3015 Wall St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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They are all Members of tiie 


FISHERMEN'S CO-OPERATIVE 
FEDERATION 


A TR OB RO, ER 


$3 VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Wedding of Wide Interest 


A wedding of wide interest in 
ancouver and the B.C. Interior 
as solemnized at the Holy Rosary 
hurch at 10:30 Friday morning, 
tober 17, when Betty Patricia 


mee, daughter of the late Mr. and 


ts. Gee, Hong Kong, China, be- 
me the bride of Albert Bapfiste 
eldrum, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
tomas Meldrum of Meldrum 
eek, B.C. 

The bride, of English descent, 
ks born and educated in Shang- 
i, and during the war she spent 
ee and one-half years in the 
Panese internment camp, coming 
Canada in 1945 via the Philip- 
hes and the United States. 

The bridegroom has a wide circle 
friends among both Whites and 
dians. Mr. Meldrum has of re- 
nt years been engaged in the 
psing industry; prior to this, he 
PS well known across the line 


where he boxed under the name 
of the “Cariboo Chief,” during 
which time he met Max Baer twice. 
“Big Albert,” as he is affectionately 
known to his friends, has endeared 
himself to all who know him by 
his genial, generous nature and in- 
tegrity. He takes a deep, honest 
interest in the Indian cause and 
has done a great deal in bringing 
the Indians’ injustices before the 
White people who respected and 
admired his exemplary conduct 
and intelligence. 

We know that those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Meldrum will 
join us in wishing the happy couple 
many years of happy living. May 
we hear Albert’s happy, infectious 
laugh for many years to come. We 
say that the Indians in their fight 
for equality need more men of Mr. 
Meldurm’s calibre to plead their 
cause. 








hild Buried 
At Kitwanga 


; ITWANGA. — Condolences of 
community were expressed 
€ at the weekend to Mr. and 
rs, Harold Sinclair at the funeral 
their eight-year-old daughter, 
te, Who died at Wrinch Memorial 
Spital, Hazelton, on October 2. 
€ funeral was held Saturday. 
farewell service was held at 
Sinclair home prior to the 
neral, which was held at St. 
i's Anglican Church, Kitwanga. 
ttions of the services were con- 


ducted by Capt. Edward Benson, 
Capt. Solomon Bryant and Capt. 
Edward Tait, all of the Church 
Army. Rev. J. Hayhurst officiated 
at the funeral. 5 

Chiefs Fred Johnson, W. B. Mor- 
gan and George H. Moore and 
Philip Ryan, Edward Tait and Mrs. 
Sarah Benson, all of Kitwanga, 
expressed sympathy in speeches, 
as did Chief Ernest Smith of Kit- 
wancool. 

Edward Benson was organist dur- 
ing the service. 

Pallbearers were Harold Daniels, 
Edward Benson, Richard Fowler 
and George Daniels—Prince Ru- 
pert Daily News, 


A SLIP 

By GILBERT BAND 
A slip may mean 
An awful lot, 
So hold on to 
What you've got. 
Things are hard to get, 
Takes work and patience, 
And a lot of sweat, 
To get what is presented. 


URGENT 


All district presidents and vice- 
presidents are requested to rush 
complete list of Membership 
Fees paid for 1947 — one copy 
to be sent to: 


HERBERT COOK 
Secretary 
ALERT BAY, B.C. 
and one copy to: 
ED. NAHANEY 
Business Agent 
508 HOLDEN BUILDING 
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The RAIN BIRD 
Gift Shop 


Vancouver, 


Opp. 
Hotel Vanc’vr 


B.C, 


Wants 
to 
Buy 


Indian 


Totem Poles 
Beaded 
Moccasins 
Old Relics 
etc., etc. 

ed 
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— 


23 ( res. 
~~ 
"ame * 


{geen | tee mere | 20 


{ 


Send samples. 

: ; Money by re- 

turn if satisfactory or samples 
returned post-paid. 


709 Burrard Street 





989 West Hastings Street 


Packers of 
Quality 





ANGLO-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PACKING CO. LIMITED 


Fish Products 


“ 


Vancouver, B.C. 











NATIVE 


16 East Hastings St. 


DO YOU WANT THE 
NATIVE VOICE PAPER 


? FREE ? 


- FOR ONE YEAR 


— 12 INTERESTING ISSUES — 
.. &f's easy... 


All you have to do is send in three names and 
addresses of your friends with $1.50 for each one, 
for their subscription and you will get your copy 
FREE for one year. Do it today! 
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508 HOLDEN BLDG. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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A Grand 
Refusal 


By A. W. HONE 


The following true story was re- 
lated to us by a business man with 
a request that it be passed on in 
vindication of our splendid young 
people, and as a rebuke to those 
who would malign them. 

A young man, graduate of a uni- 
versity, with a mother and sister 
partially dependent upon him, was 
finding it difficult to secure any 
permanent employment. He had 
come to the end of his financial 
resources, when there came to his 
attention- an advertisement offer- 
ing a position to an educated and 
well-appearing young man. In 
answering the advertisement, he 
found that this was inserted in the 
paper by a firm of whisky distillers 
who offered him forty dollars per 
week and expenses to tarvel 
throughout Ontario and, introduce 
Ge > 


IT WON'T BE LONG 
. . » ORDER NOW! 
* 


PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
© 








MAGAZINE 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


‘ & 
RONNIE’S 
At Your Service 
ALERT BAY, B.C. 














—) 








a new brand of whisky. His duties 
would be to make contacts with 
business and professional men, mix 
with them socially and treat them 
to free drinks of the whisky. Of 
course, he would be expected to 
drink with them. 

The young man was rather taken 
by surprise when he heard the na- 
ture of the work, and asked for, 
and was given, some time to con- 
sider the matter. At the end of 
the time he told the distillers that 
he could not accept such a posi- 
tion, as he would rather starve than 
promote the use of liquor. To his 
credit, the member of the distil- 
lery firm who dealt with the 
youth congratulated him upon his 
decision. 

While showing the length to 
which the distillers will go in pro- 
moting their business, it also shows 
that we have young people who are 
willing to place their principles 
before making a living. 

We cannot but speculate as to 
how long any young man would 
last at such a job, or if he would 
be employable at all after work- 
ing at it for any length of time. 





SCHOOL PAPERS WANTED 

The Native Voice Publishing 
Company Limited would feel 
honored to receive all copies of 
school papers and others like Doo- 
teelth from Bella Bella. 


eee fai esa oF ee RETREAT LM ILE IY AVDA ELSON IC OO RISTO AY 
NOTICE 


TO CONTRIBUTORS AND ADVERTISERS: 
Articles and letters must be in this office on or before the 


25th of the month. 














Cassiar 


Packing 
Co. Ltd. 


744 West Hastings St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


CANNERS 
OF SALMON 


Plant at 
CASPACO, 


Skeena 
River, B.C. 








"fey 
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CLASSIFIED dR 
Classified rates are 10c per lime we 
each issue, minimum of 50c. PI as 
send cash with order to Advertiae= 
ing Department, THE NATIVEERd . 
VOICE, 508-509 Holden BuildinmUUY 

Hastings St. E., Vancouver, B.C, 

OFF 


WANTED 





WANTED — BACK ISSUES 0 
“Scarlet and Gold.” Also “Fort 
Years in Canada” by Steele. Fy 
particulars to Chas. Stews 
Iffley, Sask. 





1900 SUBSCRIBERS . FOR TH 
Native Voice—Subscription ra 
is $1.50 per year. Mail your or 
to this publication, 508 Holde 
Bldg., 16 Hastings St. E., V 
couver, B.C. ; 








AGENTS WANTED 











PATRONIZE 
OUR ADVERTISERS! 


Advertising must be here on or before the 30th of the month. 
The paper will be published the first week of each month. 


IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA 
sell a growing and _ interesti 
publication. Commission paid ¢ 
single copies or on yearly 
scriptions; 33 and one-third pe 
cent paid for your time. W; 
for particulars to the Nati 
Voice, 508 Holden Bldg., 16 Ha 
ings St. E., Vancouver, B.C. 


CORRESPONDENTS NEEDED 





ON INDIAN NEWS AND AFFAI 
in Canada. Please contact, ED 
TOR, c/o Native Voice, 508 H 
den Bldg., 16 Hastings St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 











PATRONIZE THE 
ADMERTISERS IN 
THE NATIVE. VOICE 












































